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Pees cocesaseses ‘ 


T is now a year since we 
first offered you a copy 
of Fruit, Garden arfd 

Home. A good many things 
have happened in the past 
year to justify the faith 
we had in September, 1922. 











ing you editorial features 
of real value and service 
to anyone having yards 
and gardens and homes to 
improve, there are many 
refinements we have in 
mind which can come only 





First, I want to speak of 
the enthusiastic and loyal 


in time. I am sure that 
a year from now Fruit, 





support which the reading 
public has accorded Fruit, 
Garden and Home. A year ago we were working hard to 
secure the first 150,000 subscribers which we had set as our 
goal for the first year, while today our family has reached the 
300,000 mark. 

One of the most remarkable evidences of the faith of the 
reading public in our enterprise was shown in the manner in 
which thousands of people everywhere subscribed for Fruit, 
Garden and Home without ever having seen a single copy, 
with nothing but our word that it was well worth the money. 
A good many people told us that we could not build an ener- 
getic, active subscription list in this fashion; that we would 
secure only a “cheap class” of readers. 

But every magazine properly edited automatically selects 


Garden and Home will be 
even betterthan it istoday. 
NONE the less gratifying has been the splendid support 

which advertisers everywhere have had for us and our 
mission. It is one of the other remarkable evidences of faith 
in our purpose which has come to us in the past year. I have 
said before in these columns that no magazine can hope to 
become strong and of very great service to its readers without 
the active support of advertisers. 

The measure in which advertisers support us is dictated 
largely in the manner and extent to which you patronize them 
in purchasing the equipment, the appliances and the stock 
necessary in making your homes more attractive and more 
comfortable, as suggested in our editorial columns. You have 
as selfish an interest as we have in wanting the magazine to 


its own class of readers, and no- 
where is this more true than in 
the case of Fruit, Garden and 
Home. Preaching a vision of 
more attractive and more com- 
fortabie average homes among 
the ordinary folks of this coun- 
try, it has quickly selected its 
readers from the people who 
form the backbone of the na- 
tion. And they all are tremen- 
dously, vitally interested in the 
welfare and the improvement of 
their homes. 


WE feel that we have gone a 
long way towards fulfilling 
every promise we made you a 
year ago when you entrusted 
us with your money. I am sure 
that most of you have found 
some hint, some practical sug- 
gestion, some “how to” advice 
in each number that was well 
worth the price of a whole year’s 
subscription. It has been our 
constant aim and purpose to put 
every dollar we possibly could 
back into the magazine to give 
you even greater value for your 
money. 

And that will be our policy 
for the coming year. While we 
have made real progress in giv- 
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grow and become more service- 
able to you. That growth de- 
pends largely on the support 
you give the advertisers. 

In thinking about this sub- 
ject and knowing that our read- 
ers have given unusual support 
to the advertisers in the short 
year Fruit, Garden and Home 
has been in existence, I have 
been wondering who has spent 
the most money with our ad- 
vertisers. I am so interested in 
the matter that I am willing to 
make the following proposition 
to you: To the reader who has 
spent the most dollars with 
Fruit, Garden and Home adver- 
tisers the past year, I will pay 
$25 for a letter telling just what 
he has bought. I will also pay 

25 for a letter from a reader 
who has done business with the 
most advertisers, without refer- 
ence to the money spent. 


HIS has been a big happy, 
joyful family the past year. 
We have had an intimate contact 
seldom found between reader, 
aavertiser and publisher. Let us 


continue it. 
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MALLEABLE 


Gas and Gas-Coal 
Combination Ranges 


are as superior among ranges of their 
type as the Monarch among coal and 
wood ranges. They are made in the 
same factory — by the same company, 
which has been building high quality 
ranges for 23 years. 

The use of unbreakable malleable iron 
gives to Paramount Ranges the same 
qualities of long and satisfactory ser- 
vice for which the Monarch is famous. 









A new model Paramount Combination 
with a coal oven of standard Monarch 
construction, Above is a commodious 
gas oven and broiler. May be had with 
eicher two or four cooking lids, each 
style having a standard four burner 
gas top. 





The Paramount Gas Range 


A remarkably handsome design, made 
in three oven sizes, with oven at either 
right or left. Much of the usual nickel 
piating is replaced by a perfect blue- 

lack finish, devised and used exclu- 
sively on Paramount and Monarch 





Ranges. For durability and attrac- 


tiveness this MIRCO process is with- 2) 


out equal. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
2476 Lake Street 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 











Malleable Iron Range Co. 
2476 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
I have checked here the type of range I would 
like to know about. 
0 Coal and Wood Range 


0 Gas-Coal Combination 
O GasRange O Electric Range 
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Fruit, Garden and Home September, 1923 


Everything I bake is perfect. 
I spend fewer hours in the kitchen than ever 
before. My fuel bills are much lower. 


How I do wish I had discovered the Monarch 
Malleable Range long, long ago! 


Dont YOU waste precious years before making this discovery. 


Choose a Monarch for your kitchen NOW. Experience the joy 
that thousands of others have found in the use of this 
perfect range. 


You will find it a lasting joy for years and years to come— 


Because underneath the Monarch’s handsome exterior is that 
permanent leak-proof construction that only a range built 
of malleable iron can have. 


Mail 
the 


Coupon 


We'll send 
you factsthat 
will open 
your eyes 
to possible 
savings in 
your cooking 
expense and 
kitchen 
work, 
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FIUIT, 


Plant Peonies in Your Gardens 


J. ERNEST BRAINARD 


VERYBODY loving flowers 
should have a nice collection 
of peonies, either in the flower 

garden, on the lawn or in the shrub- 
bery border, for there is no plant ex- 
cept the iris that is so satisfactory as the peony. They will 
bloom profusely and with little care and are so useful for so 
many occasions. Vast improvements have been made among 
the old favorites and new creations of wonderful beauty have 
been developed in the last quarter of a century. At the present 
time there are hundreds of varieties from which to choose and 
prices in reach of any home owner. 

Peonies can be grown in the greater part of the United States 
and Canada and will thrive under unusual conditions, but they 
po pi to proper location 
and care and will repay for 


How to Select, Plant and 
Grow These Garden Friends 


the soil does not get as hard and dry. 
The soil should be deeply spaded 
and bonemeal and well rotted manure 
can be worked into it at that time, 
provided when the peonies are 
planted you use garden soil that has had no manure for at 
least one year before. I always try to get good field soil placed 
about the roots when I plant as too much manure results in 
diseased plants. ( 

As peonies are great feecers we have to give them proper 
nourishment if we want them to have the wonderful blooms 
we sometimes see. 

The ideal months to plant peonies are September and October 


_ In our location (central west) I never like to plant before the 


fifteenth of September. The 
roots that are properly dug 





the amount of care given 
them. Peonies should be 
planted where they receive 
full sunlight and not near 


These pointers will insure success with peonies in 


and planted from then on 
should give you nice flowers 
the following spring. If 
you cannot plant in the 


large trees where the soil 
is robbed of moisture and 
fertility, or some times too 
near the foundations of 
houses or other buildings, 
and many people make a 
sad mistake by planting 
them near rank growing 
shrubs like the tartarian 
honeysuckle and snow balls. 
They will soon rob the 
plant of moisture and sun- 
light as well as absorb the 
nourishment in the soil. 

I prefer to put each plant 
in a space three feet square, 
or allow about nine square 
feet for each peony, thereby 
giving it ample room to 
grow and develop. It is 
when your plants are full 
of gorgeous bloom that you 
fully appreciate the peony. 
I never set plants closer 
than four feet from the 
foundation of a_ building 
for foundations dry out the 
soil and the reflected heat 
from the buildings are not 
the best for the peony 
plant. The soil should be 
good and rich and contain 
some humus as a very heavy 
stiff soil will not allow the 
flower buds to come thru 
so easily. Therefore some 
of the buds will not develop 
or blast. A good garden soil 





your gardens: 


1. Get your order in now. Select varieties with a 
good rating, because peonies with a good rating are 
the ones that endure. 


2. Plant in full sunlight, allow a space three feet 
square for each plant, and plant in good garden soil. 
If it is heavily manured there is danger of root disease. 


3. Good drainage is necessary. Wet, sour soggy 
soil will not support peonies. With good drainage 
many peony troubles are overcome. Never plant 
close to terraces. 


4. September and October are the ideal months in 
which to plant. Don't plant before the fifteenth of 
September in the central west. If planted too late in 
fall, roots will remain dormant and will do no better 
than spring-planted roots. Spring planting should 
never be practiced. 


5. Select different types. There are eight types 
of peonies, and a wide variety in colors. Different 
types will vary the peony flavor in your garden. 


6. Buy good roots. A few choice varieties will 
give more satisfaction than a large number of poor 
ones. 


7. Stake, cultivate and label each plant. Proper 
care during the growing season will add one hundred 
percent to the satisfaction to be obtained from them. 

Have some peonies, by all means. The articles on 
this and the next page will answer every question you 
might ask about them. 








fall, the best results can be 
obtained by getting roots 
or divisions made the pre- 
vious fall. If it is necessary 
to resort to spring planting 
the work should be com- 
pleted as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground and 
before the growth is started. 
After the growth is started 
in the spring it is not good 
policy to dig or divide them. 
I do not recommend spring 
planting, if it possibly can 
be done in the fall. If you 
cannot plant peonies this 
fall, prepare the soil any- 
way, raise annuals for flow- 
ers, then the following fall 
go ahead and plant your 

nies, and you will have 

tter results. 

There are several types 
of peony blooms: the single 
type; the Japanese type 
which promises to come 
into use more in the coming 
years on account of im- 
provements being made in 
them; the semi-rose type; 
the crown type; anemone 
type; semi-double type; the 
rose type and the bomb 
type. The rose, semi-rose 
and bomb types are the 
ones that are used mostly, 
altho the crown type is 
used very much, but all of 








is the best for them. Drainage is very necessary as peonies will 
resent wet, sour, soggy soil, and good drainage is essential, yet 
nies will like moist cool weather, and plenty of water at 
looming time is very beneficial to them. I have found that 
peonies planted at the tops of steep terraces never produce the 
quantity or quality of blooms produced by those planted where 


poet different types are beautifui and worthy of a place in the 
garden. 

In the selection of varieties I would give you first a list of 
good moderate priced varieties which any home owner can 
well afford. Festiva Maxima is the first, an early white with 
bright carmine flecks in the edges (Continued on page 41 


_ 











Your Peony Questions Answered 


HENRY S. COOPER 


HE people who come to my peony gardens comprise two 
classes; those who know comparatively little or nothing 
about peonies, and those who come from far distant places 
and who are experts in the raising of these beautiful flowers. 
Of course these two classes of visitors come for entirely different 
reasons, and have naturally asked entirely different questions. 

Some of the questions asked me are like this: ‘How is it I 
never saw such nice peonies before?”; ‘““‘Where can I buy some 
seeds?”’; ““‘What are those bags for?”’; ‘““‘What do you do with 
so many flowers?’’; “How do you keep the ants off the buds?”’; 
These are only a few of the myriad questions asked, and I am 
now going to try to answer some of these questions, as my 
experience is that there is a lack of knowledge generally among 
flower growers, as to the fact that peonies are the hardiest 
flowers that grow, that they are the most beautiful flowers that 
grow, and that of all flowers they are the easiest to raise, and 
that they have the fewest diseases and insect pests. 

If my statements above are trve, that they are the most 
beautiful flowers in existence, and that they are the easiest 
to raise, and the hardiest, does it not follow that they are des- 
tined to be the most popular of all cultivated flowers? I some- 
times believe that people think I am foolish when I say that 
the whole country is going to become covered with peonies, as 
soon as people realize how easily they can raise them and how 
beautiful the improved varieties are. 


“See can I buysomeseeds?” In answer to this question, 
I explain that peonies are not ordinarily grown from seed 
Peonies do not come true when the seeds are planted, and the 
planting of seeds is done only in order to originate new and 
improved varieties. The seeds are ripe when they turn black 
or a dark brown, and usually when they have turned a dark 
brown, they have dried up. If allowed to dry out the shell of 
the seed becomes hardened and when planted, the seeds remain 
two winters in the ground before germinating. They appear 
above the ground the second spring. The first year they grow 
about four inches high. The second year about eight inches 
high, and it takes from five to seven years from the planting 
of the seed before we have a typical bloom. Out of five or ten 
thousand seeds planted and germinated, an average of one 
plant will be worth keeping as an improvement over those 
which have already been introduced to commerce. Of course 
a field containing ten thousand seedlings is a beautiful sight, 
because every single one of them is different from every other 
one, and it is a wonderfully interesting place for a flower lover 
to study peonies. From the planting of the seed until a stock 
has accumulated from which to commence commercial sales 
from thirteen to seventeen years must elapse, and this is a 
longer period than most people are willing to wait for returns 
for their efforts. 

The above in a way explains the answer to another question: 
“How is it I never saw such beautiful peonies before?” The 
reason the most beautiful peonies are seldom seen is that 
they are very high priced and nursery men usually divide up 
the roots as rapidly as possible in order to sell them at the high 
prices prevailing. When the roots are divided up, it takes 
three years to get a typical bloom from the new plant and one 
can see that continually dividing prevents blooming temporarily 
and for that very reason mature and typical blooms of the best 
peonies are seldom seen. 


| AM often asked in regard to the method of propagating or 
dividing up peonies, and people are often surprised to know 
that I do not take a spade and cut right down thru the plant 
to divide it into smaller sections. The plants in fact, are very 
carefully dug up, the earth washed off with a garden hose or in 
a large tub of water. The roots are then divided with a strong 
knife into parts so that each root will have one or more eyes 
or each eye will have one or more roots. The root without an 
eye will never grow, and eyes without roots will have a hard 
struggle to come thru. Those who are interested in learning 
about dividing and planting and propagating should refer to 
some practical book on the subject or receive instructions 
from a practical peony grower. The latter indeed is the best 
way. I might say here that I am often asked to sell large 
clumps of roots, people believing that they will get blossoms 
quicker in that way, but I strongly advise against the moving 
or planting of large clumps. If there is any necessity to dig 
up large clumps, it is better to divide them into smaller sec- 
tions and start over again. 


Right here I should say that I never recommend planting 
peonies in the spring. There are splendid reasons for this 
course which are as follows: Peonies ordinarily bloom in June. 
While they are blooming, little spots form on the top of the 
roots at the crown of the plant and after the blooming season 
is over these little spots gradually enlarge into what is com- 
monly known as eyes. These eyes the following spring grow 
into the stems of the plant for that season. These eyes are 
formed and mature ready for winter by the first of September. 
The plant then takes a rest and that is the time when they 
should be dug up and divided. When dug up at this season, 
divided and replanted, they are ready for the fall rains. As 
soon as the fall rains come the peony roots begin to make 
fibrous branches which are the feeders for the plant, and if 
the roots are planted in September or early October, they put 
out these fibers and become established in the fall. If, however, 
they are planted in November, they lay dormant until the 
following spring and are in about the same position that they 
would be if planted in the spring. Now here is the objection to 
spring planting. If the spring is dry and the season not favor- 
able, the little fibrous roots do not form at all or they do not 
form in substantial quantities to sustain the young plant, and 
as soon as the hot summer weather comes, the little plants are 
stunted or dry up and are killed. By fall planting, we get two 
chances for the plants to grow against one if planted in the 
spring, and we also get the extra advantage of roots being 
doubly established by starting in the fall and continuing their 
growth in the spring. I am so sure that spring planting is not 
to be recommended, that.I do not sell roots at all for spring 
planting. 


NE of the first questions usually asked me is: ‘What are 

those bags for?”’ Iusually select the very best and strongest 
stems with the best buds. These I disbud by taking off the 
lateral buds leaving only the terminal ones. Then I take paper 
bags and put them over the bud fastening them on with a rub- 
ber band. This I leave over the buds to protect them from the 
sun and the weather, and that is the way that the flowers are 
protected if they are intended to be shown at the peony shows, 
because ordinarily one wants to take his nicest flowers as far 
as possible for exhibition. It looks odd to see paper bags on 
the peonies, but this is the only way we have of caring for 
those that we wish to cut later on for show purposes. 

I see that I am making this paper entirely too long, and there 
are dozens of questions that are asked me that could be inter- 
estingly answered. For instance: “How do you keep the ants 
off?” The answer is don’t keep them off, they do no harm. 

The next: “Do you cut the peonies off when they are thru 
blooming?” The answer is do not cut them off until the ground 
is frozen up in the fall. Then cut them off and burn them up. 
This is to prevent any possible spread of disease. 

Another question: ‘Why don’t my peonies blossom?” 
If your plants are three years or older, they should blossom 
unless there is something radically wrong with the plant. The 
roots may be diseased, or the soil not rich enough to support 
the growth and blossom of a large plant. Sometimes the plants 
need water if the season is dry before blooming time. If the 
plants are five years old, without having blossom, it is better 
to dig them up and try again with good healthy plants divided 
to the proper size and planted in the fall. 

I am often asked: “‘Why do not my peonies have such large 
flowers as yours?” The answer to this is undoubtedly the 
question of soil and soil preparation. My recommendation is 
that all fertilizer, preferably good rotted manure, should be 
put in the sub-soil about two feet below the surface. To prepare 
in this way, the top soil of one foot deep should be thrown out 
of the trench. The manure should then be thrown into the 
trench and mixed thoroly in the sub-soil so as to loosen it and 
fill it full of humus. The one foot of the soil can then be thrown 
back and fertilized with bone meal and thoro cultivation and 
water should be relied upon for results. 

Then there is another interesting thing that I have noted 
which is that those who come while the early peonies are in 
bloom select and buy early varieties, as they cannot believe 
that mid-season or late varieties can be nearly as beautiful as 
those they have seen. Then those who visit the grounds later 
when the late varieties are in blossom, order all late varieties, 
because they in turn cannot believe that the early varieties 
are more beautiful than the ones they see in blossom at the 
time they visit the grounds. 
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Gardening With My Camera 











F the gardener with the 
hoe has any thing on me, 
gardening with my cam- 

era, for real pleasures and a 
lasting satisfaction, I should 
like him (or her) to speak 
up. Tho, admittedly, had 
it not been for him, I should 
not be writing this, per 
haps. 

Unlike the gardener with 
the hoe starting his garden- 
ing the very first balmy 
days of spring, my garden- 
ing may be begun on a 
glistening zero day with a 
box of mature, choice Irish 
Cobblers or perhaps matchless, exotic carnations, and con- 
tinue endlessly, if I apply myself. 

Is there more real joy in planting, digging, tending and watch- 
ing these same Cobblers grow to maturity, in long rows, than 
there is in arranging them nicely before my camera, developing 
and fixing, squeegeeing and drying and then mailing them out 
to later perhaps cash a check for their pictured perfection? 

That is just the point I am getting at; I venture to say that 
aside from culinary and other home consumption of such 
products I realized quite a bit more from my camera gardening 
than did our very own gardener with his hoe, in actual money— 
and his were splendid crops, too, this last season. 

But don’t delude yourself by thinking it was gained in ease; 
that I slept till 9 A. M. on every cool, sleep-inviting summer 
morning, got up, gathered a spicy little Dianthus or two, or 
some Dill heads, aranged and “snapped” them; ate lunch 
and then spent the warm afternoons reading or resting, in 
some shady, secluded spot. Instead I was working 
hard, feverishly, ere the sun was barely up, the dew 
not yet off sprays of big, juicy Blackberries 
that a mere sight of their pictured delicious- 
ness was to make mouths water long after 
their season was spent; 
wrestling with blood- 
red Beets—how they 
try ‘one to reproduce 
this same rich coloring, 
photographically! 
Only the use of color 
plates sensitive to red 
will appease your desire 
for the most faithful, 
truest likeness of them. 

In the most heated 
season—those _ particu- 
larly trying, hot August 
days I was out catching 
and holding the ethereal 
loveliness of thatAutumn 
Queen, the Dahlia, in 
all her captivating 
moods; mopping perspi- 
ration dripping from face and hands as I pushed on, down 
among the cabbages, peppers, melons and even the lowly 
Zinnias. Strange how really perky they can look before the 
camera’s unerring eye. 

That just reminds me. Unless you are purposely photo- 
graphing defects, be very, very careful that your subjects are 
of the very best, have reached the highest mark of perfection, 
before shooting your plates. 

I, myself, have really taken pictures where I never saw the 
tiny flaw until I looked upon the finished picture—truly the 


Tomatoes, 


fit for a king 


G. SHOCKEY 


Pictured perfection hard to surpass 


camera never lies! Again, 
I was as constantly on the 
job as the gardener, hoeing, 
sweating up and down the 
weary rows; as alert for 
all promising subjects pos- 
sible as he, fighting potato 
bugs and pesky beetles on 
the cucumbers—why, one 
little print (unusually good 
and captivating) of these 
same “pickles’’ brought me 
a check, eventually, that 
would buy seeds enough to 
plant oodles of them and I 
was not thru with cucumbers then, either. Again, I maintained 
an everlasting stick-to-it-ive-ness, unsurpassed by the real 
gardener, methinks. One simply must if they succeed. 

So to sum it—successfully gardening with the camera— 
all up, get the very best if you have to buy some (tho I have 
found such procedure greatly augments expenses one already 
has of keeping up best photo supplies, thus taking off generous 
slices from your profits) do your very best at all times, under 
all conditions and in all ways. 

Even then, despite all this there’ll be flat failures, more than 
once. For instance, just at the opportune moment, once a 
luxuriant, green branch of particularly fine peppers fell off 
the posing table where I had them ready and focused; they 
were completely demolished and an utter loss. 

More than once you will have to go back, get another plate 
and try again—another slice off profits. 

There will be drab days; days when you'll think every con- 
ceivable atmospheric agent—yea all the fates—are ar- 
rayed for battle with you. But if you are “game” you 
will “stick,” knowing 
that there are practically 
as many sources, eager 
and hungry for your 
products as there are 
subjects to be photo- 
graphed, and surely you 
can make the hill with 
some of them, once you 
begin finding them. 

If you don’t, you will 
have a_ “collection” 
pricelessly dear to your- 
self because it bespeaks 
your best efforts, many 
wonderful pleasures and 
a certain satisfaction not 
found ordinarily and it 
will be dear to your 
friends who will spend 
many happy hours look- 
ing them over, exclaim- 
ing at their beauty and 
their worth. Don’t let the little pathetic thought that persists 
in creeping in—that it is still unsold—mar these happinesses. 
Perhaps the very next time some go out, they will reap a rich 
reward for you, who knows? 

Study your possible markets well and try to judge the type 
of pictures they use. Try to foresee what they will probably 
need. Then make your photographs with that market in 
mind, exercising great care in every step of the work. Be 
sure to send these garden products well wrapped and protected. 

“And that which is done is that which shall be done.” 











Loa 


1. Button base (odd spoke inserted). 
(no spokes inserted). 
**patrs.”” 


flat reed at back. 7. Four rod coil. 


2. Oval base. 


8. Spokes joined with doubled weaver. 





3. Oval wooden base 4. Button base 
5. Commercial border laid down at right as far as the first set of 
6. Clothes hamper (at left, the reverse in triple w; at right, the usual way) with 


9. Indian 


center. 10. Round base. 11. Last step of commercial border. 


It Is Easy to Weave Baskets, Part | 


VIAHNETT SPRAGUE MARTIN 


OR the busy woman who must 
economize in time as well as money; 
for the “shut-in” who must fill in 

time, and needs money; for the restless 
teen age of childhood which needs an 
outlet for energy and creative instinct; for everybody, men, 
women and children of any age, basketry is the ideal avocation. 
It may easily become a successful vocation, too, if need arises 
for extra money. 

There are simple basketry articles (I use the term to mean, 
here, articles made of reed) for little fingers, frail fingers, im- 
patient fingers, and strong, ambitious fingers. In my first 
article I shall try to describe the simple baskets the beginner 
may make. And because many who read this article will 
already know something about the work I am putting the 
Stitch Directions and the different ways to “set up” baskets 
separately. You who do not know the basic 
principles of basketry will need to refer to these 
directions whenever you are directed to make a 
certain number of rows of that “stitch.” 

Once you have mastered these basic principles 
it will be of small moment to you whether your 
next piece of basketry is a trinket tray or a clothes 
hamper; a serving tray or a tea-cart or a candle- 
stick or a floor lamp. Of course, in so small a 
space, I cannot include the specific directions to 
guide you in all the above mentioned articles, but 
if you master the basic principles of the art, you 
can from even a picture, later on, design your own 
work. To have brief directions to follow saves time 
in thinking out the more difficult parts. 

The awkwardness in holding the work soon 
disappears as you become accustomed to it, and 
you will soon wonder what in the world ever 
seemed hard about basketry! I always hold my 
work in my lap, protecting my dress with a piece 
of oilcloth, a rubber apron, or a newspaper so that 
dampness will not reach my knees. Centers, etc., 
I hold in my left hand, and revolve as I work. 
You may find it easier to begin such things as a center on a 
table, but you, too, will soon find holding the work a trifling 
matter. 

You shape the article with your left hand because it is your 
left hand that regulates the tension of the stitch as you weave 
it. You weave with your right, it is true, but remember always 
that it is your left hand that shapes your basket. 

To finish the article, simply hold it over a low gas jet to singe 
off the hairs which weaving causes on reed; then stain with a 
good wood dye. Be careful to get in between the reeds so that 
white patches do not show up in the stained basket. Dry 





How to Make Your Own 
Baskets Simply Explained 





A hanging plant basket 


thoroly after staining, then paint with a 
mixture of half floor wax and half turpen- 
tine (warmed in a tin cup set in hot 
water and kept away from fire). Dry the 
waxed basket, and then brush with a 
stiff scrubbing brush. Thereafter to clean it, simply give it a 
brush, and the more you brush it the better the polish will be. 
I wash my basketry, occasionally, with tepid water and soap. 
A well-made basket should not get out of shape in using, nor 
be injured by washing in cool soapsuds. 

Of course, you can leave the baskets in the so-called “natural 
finish” —but, once you have properly finished a basket, the 
natural effect will cease to attract you. Another objection is 
the fact that even in good reed, you will find some darkened 
strands show up after soaking. Staining remedies this. Natural 
finish does not. If you want an uncolored basket, just shellac 
it, and then wax just the same. The waxing takes 
away any shiny look you may possibly find, and 
gives a dull polish very beautiful in comparison. 
Waxing also preserves the basketry. The finishing 
adds a little strength to the basket, too. 

If you know how to make basketry, you will 
have always at your fingers’ ends the answer to 
that perplexing question: “What shall I give?” 
There are many sturdy articles such as waste- 
baskets, collar bags, smoking-stands, lamps for 
the desk, or floor, or bedside; gifts, in brief, that 
are really appreciated by the average man. 
Children are delighted with reed articles, and so 
are most adults! 

It is not expensive, altho to begin you have to 
have a little of several sizes of reed and usually 
have to buy it in pounds. Ordinarily it can be 
secured at hardware, seed and seed supply stores 
or from some of the large houses that send by 
parcel post to the fartherest corner of the country. 

Save all scraps of reed, six inches or more long. 
These if kept at hand as you work, will often find 
a use, and may be used for spokes or weavers in 
making tiny baskets for favors for the dinner-party. 

Method of working: Altho you can manage with a pair of 
shears and a stiletto, it is better to have proper tools; a pair 
of pliers (end-cutting), a pair of pincers, and an awl with as 
long a point as you can find. 

The pliers are to cut the reed; the pincers, to crush it when 
turning down sharply; the awl, to pierce spokes, to straighten 
spokes and to untwist the weavers as you work. The weavers 
are the reed woven over and under the spokes. 

Reed ordinarily runs in sizes of from Number 00, which is 
about the size of a fine wrapping (Continued on page 48 
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The Mayor of Moravia 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


ERE is one mayor in the United States I want to take 
off my hat to. The other day—along about the first of 
June—I picked up a copy of a weekly newspaper called 

The Moravia Union, published at Moravia, Iowa, and on the 
first page was a news item. It was about the mayor of Moravia. 
Off and on I have read a great deal about mayors, in news- 
papers. One of the things a newspaper is fondest of is articles 
about its mayor. The mayor is an important man, at the head 
of the city government, and he sticks up like a sore thumb, in 
full view of one and all. If he signs the ordinance requiring 
lids on garbage pails one-half the newspapers in town declare 
it is evidence he has sold the United States to the Japanese, 
and the other half declare 
he has saved the Constitu- 


grand sight it would be, on May 24th of each year, to see them 
all down on their knees in the flowerbeds in the northwest 
corners of their parks, setting out canna and salvia plants 
good-humoredly, and saving last year’s canna bulbs for some 
of the other beds. It would not do most of our mayors a bit 
of harm to get down on their knees once in awhile, even if only 
to do a little respectable spring planting. When the British 
envoy visited the American army during the revolution and 
found a famous general dining on roast potatoes and water 
the war was won. When the envoys from Europe visit America 
and call at the city hall and hear: “I’m sorry, but the mayor 
isn’t in just now; he’s out in the flowerbed in the northwest 
corner of the park planting 
canna and salvia plants,” 





tion from the Bolshevists 
and that his name will go 
thundering down the ages 
alongside of those of George 
Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. If he vetoes the ordi- 
nance requiring lids on gar- 


bage pails one-half the news- a real suggestion. 


WHY NOT A NEW THIRD PARTY? 


In all this talk about a “third party” 
next year, Mr. Butler comes forward with 


At least, it is as sensi- 


the world will know we are 
real folks once more. 

It would be a relief, when 
there is a convention of 
mayors, to hear the Mayor 
of New York utter his opinion 
of the relative merits of the 
dibble and the trowel in 
planting salvia plants, and 


papers declare he has made 


a firmly noble stand for the 
rights of the Common People 
and that his name will be en- 
graved on unperishing bronze 
and the other half declare 
that his goose is cooked. 

In the last fifty years or 
so I have read thousands of 
articles about mayors of 
New York, Boston, Chicagu, 
St. Louis, Muscatine and 
other big cities, here and in 
Europe. I have read of 
mayors being slaves of the 
traction ring, of mayors 
greeting kings of Belgium, of 
mayors opening hospitals and 
ball parks and all sorts of 
things, but I do not remem- 
ber one single article about 
a mayor that was like the 
article in the Moravia Union. 
I never read any other article 


ble as many of the “‘issues’’ professional 
politicians are creating. 

Why not a garden party where our 
mayors and congressmen and dog catchers 
are elected on real garden planks? Mr. 
Butler announces himself as a candidate 
for Mayor of New York “‘on the tulip 
platform,"’ when conditions are favorable. 

Why not a garden “bloc”? The gar- 
den is a more fertile source of “‘issues” 
than the tariff, the income tax, and pro- 
hibition put together. Doesn't it offer 
great political possibilities? 

While the idea is absurd, of course, it 
has about the same voltage as many of 
the current political ideas gravely accepted 


to hear the Mayor of Chicago 
come back at him with fiery 
words, declaring that what 
the Mayor of New York 
don’t know about planting 
early spring tulips would fill 
two books. When that time 
comes I am going to run for 
Mayor of New York on the 
tulip platform. If I give 
satisfaction I shall then run 
for Presidency of the United 
States, and I want Mayor 
McFatridge, of Moravia, on 
the ticket as Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate. A man com- 
petent to lead the Senate of 
the United States out into 
the front yard of the Capitol 
to do a little spring planting 
ought to make a good Vice- 
President. I know I would 
make a good President. What 
this coutry needs is a little 


that made me think a mayor 
ought to be re-elected for 
the balance of his natural 
life and then made the patron 
saint of his home town, but 
this one did make me think 


in some quarters. 





You'll profit by read- 
ing ‘The Mayor of Moravia.” 


less golf and a little more 
gardening and I gave up golf 
quite some time ago. When I 
put a bulb in the ground I 
know where it is, but when I 
hit a golf ball nobody onearth 








it. 

“His Honor, the Mayor,” 
the article said, “‘was down on his knees beside the flower bed 
in the northwest corner of the park, last Thursday evening, 
setting out canna and salvia plants—the canna bulbs saved 
from the bed were planted in some of the other beds. Mayor 
McFatridge seemed to be in good humor, for he greeted us 
cheerily and said: ‘Tell ’em even if Claude Alverson didn’t 
come back, we are going to have flowers this year.’ Mrs. 
Tommy Robb has assumed the planting and the care of the 
bed in the southwest corner. Moravia certainly has a right 
to be proud of her beautiful little park.” 

ped to my notion, she has a right to be proud of her mayor. 
A whole lot of statues of late lamented mayors would look 
better if they depicted His Honor down on his knees in the 
public park sticking canna and salvia plants into the flower 
bed than they do showing the gentleman standing with a high 
hat on his head and his right hand stuck in the front opening 
of his Prince Albert coat. The illustrated newspapers would 
be more interesting if, instead of showing pictures entitled 
“Mayor of Oompahville Swelling Out His Chest At the Con- 
vention of the Pennsylchusetts “State Gum-Chewers’ Con- 
vention,” they gave us, now and then, a picture entitled 
“Mayor Jones, of Jonesville, Planting Petunias in the Flower- 
bed, Jonesville Public Park.” 

I don’t know how many mayors thereare in the United States— 
perhaps forty thousand of them, mostly useless—but what a 


can ever find it again. If 

; the fellow had gone ahead 

and invented his patent golf ball that would sprout and bear a 

large crimson lily on the end of a six foot stem I might have 

stuck to golf, but I can get the same results out of a golf ball 
now by handing it to a large dog and letting him chew it. 

As a matter of fact I suppose I should not slam the Associated 
Mayors of America just because Mayor McFatridge went out 
on Thursday, May 24, 1923, and planted canna and salvia 
plants. Moravia is not as large as—say—Spokane, and does 
not have as many hired men in the municipal departments, 
and I’ve been in Spokane and know they’re quite some planters. 
And even ‘New York has a few thousands of acres of parks 
with flowerbeds in them. So has Chicago. In fact, one of the 
most amazing things a man who travels much notices is the 
surprising beauty that has been planted in the cities of the 
United States in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
In many cities and towns the Park Department or 
the Park Commission practically rules the roost. The money 
needed for parks and flowers is set down in the “must” column 
when the budget is being made up, and that is as it should be. 
There has resulted a series of town and city parks thruout the 
United States that would make some of the stay-at-homers 
gasp with astonishment. 

No book that could be published, even if it contained 
thousands of illustrations in color, could give even a partial 
impression of the superb beauty of municipal parks and plant- 
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ings in even the few scores of cities I have visited. You hear 
of a town or city and you remember the name because some- 
thing has made it famous. The thing may be cod fish, cod- 
liver oil, watch springs or dried prunes. You go to that town 
thinking to see a city of prunes or watch springs or oil or cod 
fish, and you run into a park that would be an ornament to 
heaven. You think a lot better of America. We have parks 
here now that make most of the celebrated parks of Europe 
look sick and feeble. 

I have an idea that parks and plantings and neat green lawns 
and flowers in blossom are a better part of education than 
algebra and Early English Poets, including Chaucer. The eye 
deserves something beside ten-by-twenty advertisements of 
Dingbat’s Everblooming Laundry Soap. Even a strip of mown 
meadow with shrubbery borders is better than the best ar- 
ranged array of red gasoline pumps. 


UT when one visits the smaller towns and villages, where 
the municipal income is insufficient to pay for Park De- 
partments and gardeners, the eye is not always so happily 
greeted. They used to say, out in my country—which is 
indeed Iowa—that the small towns were populated by retired 
farmers who had moved to town and whose spare time (seven 
days a week, twenty four hours a day) was put in wholly and 
solely in trying to prevent the Town Council from spending 
two dollars to buy paint to paint the iron fountain in the middle 
of the Public Square. This was not entirely true—part of their 
time was put in in trying to induce the Town Council to let 
the Public Square grow to hay, which could be sold for $2 in 
the summer, thus reducing the tax rate by one-seven millionth 
of a mill per dollar, or about that. I have seen cows pastured in 
the Public Squares, and I have seen Public Squares planted to 
turnips, and I have seen Public Squares with the fences tumb- 
ling down and weeds head high. I have seen Public Squares 
sown to oats. I have seen Public Squares that looked worse, 
with tin cans and rubbish than a tenement backyard. 

When I remember that and think of Mayor McFatridge of 
Moravia, on his knees in the northwest flower bed, planting 
canna and salvia, I want to give three cheers. Perhaps I am 
not personally strong for salvia—in color it may not be as 
modest as the violet, being somewhat inclined toward the 
scarlet—but it certainly gives more result for the effort ex- 
pended than anything else in the vegetable kingdom. You 
don’t have to look for it with a microscope; you can almost see 
it around a corner or thru a stone wall. Once you get your 
salvia to blooming it is as apparent as a stone bruise or a saxo- 
phone quartette. It is the B Flat cornet of flowers. But it 
certainly is cheerful in a land of loam. 


HE canna is also a safe bet. It sings like a music hall 
soprano but it certainly does sing. It lets folks know it is 
there. And it has foliage. One healthy canna plant can bring 
an air of tropical luxuriance to a square mile of Arctic land- 
scape. To the small boy or small girl the canna plant in full 
foliage is romancé and mystery, is Ceylon and Darkest Africa 
and the jungles of India and Brazil. I would almost be willing 
to bet that, when Mayor McFatridge’s salvia and canna plants 
get their full growth some small girl or boy will stand and look 
at them with wide eyes, seeing far countries and romance, and 
from them get the urge that will drive them to do great deeds 
in far places. Of course, having to hoe corn on a hot day drives 
most of the boys to want to do great deeds in far places, but 

canna plants help some, too. 
I like that picture of Mayor McFatridge down on his knees 


September, 1923 


planting the Moravia park flower bed. He knows what a mayor 
is for. A small town with a beautiful little park is a better 
place to live in and to raise children in that a small town with- 
out a beautiful little park, and ten times better than one with 
a littered, unkempt, unsightly little park. And I like the thought 
that he did not leave all the planting to Mrs. Tommy Robb, 
who so kindly assumed the planting and care of the bed in the 
southwest corner. I like a mayor who makes up his mind that 
his town is going to have flowers even if Claude Alverson don’t 
come back. Why should mayors depend entirely on the 
Claude Alversons and Mrs. Tommy Robbs of the world? 

I hate to say it, but I almost hope that when Mayor McFat- 
ridge’s cannas and salvias bloom there will be critics in Moravia 
who will walk around his bed and then around Mrs. Tommy 
Robb’s bed and say her cannas and salvias have his cannas 
and salvias beaten a mile. And that they really have beaten 
his. And then I know just what that sort of mayor is liable 
to do—he’s going to run for re-election and be re-elected, and 
next year he is going to show Mrs. Tommy Robb and Claude 
Alverson and the Moravia Union what a mayor can do when 
he really gets his dander up and his knees down and plants 
cannas and salvias with both hands. And probably he will 
have the City Council out there planting with him. And then 
Mrs. Tommy Robb will line up the ladies and they will go at 
it, and the first thing we know we will hear that Moravia claims 
to have the best Public Park gardens of any town of its size 
east or west of the Mississippi, from Canada to the Gulf, and 
the rest of the small town mayors will snort viciously and laugh 
a scornful ha-ha, and get out the trowel and the hoe and go to 
planting cannas and salvias. You'll see mayors and city clerks 
and town marshals all over this broad land painting Public 
Square bandstands, mending Public Square fences, pushing 
lawnmowers and standing around flower beds with seed cata- 
logs in their hands, and getting as mad as hornets when the 
Democrats declare the Republican administration’s cannas 
should be replaced by gladiolas. 


[* will be a bully thing when the fight for the mayorship of the 
small town is conducted on a platform of which candidate 
is the best seed planter and bulb handler, instead of on the 
present plan of whether a Democrat or a Republican should 
go in—which does not mean anything anyway, in most places. 

I hope I’m starting something. I hope the women in the 
small towns this paper reaches will rear right up ard say: 
“Well, Mr. Butler is right in one thing, anyway; the Public 
Square in this place is a disgrace! It’s about time we women 
took a hand and saw to it that the next mayor we elect is the 
sort that will get down on his knees and plant the flower bed 
in the northwest corner of the park. Or sees that some Claude 
Alverson plants it, anyway. It’s nonsense that our Public 
Square should look like misery; we’ve got sun and we’ve got 
rain and we’ve got soil, and bulbs and seeds are cheap, and 
we'll just see what we can do about it.” 

I’ve never bothered much with politics but I hope I’m 
starting a wave of cannas and salvias that will sweep across 
the continent like a scarlet flame and sweep out of office all 
the mayors that let the Public Parks look like sin, and sweep 
into office mayors that will see to it that the flowerbed in the 
northwest corner of the park is planted, whether Claude 
Alverson comes back or stays away. 

And Mayor McFatridge of Moravia need not worry. He 
has been down on his knees already. He stands squarely 
on his knees with a canna plant in one hand and a salvia plant 
in the other. Good luck to him! 








Asparagus—gently stimulates the kidneys. 
Beet—relieves gravel and readjusts cer- 


Medicinal Value of Vegetables 


Dr. Joseph Richardson, Professor of Hygiene, 
University of Pennsylvania, credits the follow- 


Pepper—cayenne tea used for grippe and 
scarlet fever. 





tain internal disorders of women. 

Carrot—for kidney complaint; used for 
poultices; powdered seed relieves colic; 
promotes secretion of kidneys. 

Celery—good for rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia. 

Cucumbers—for clear complexion. 

Cranberries—taken as relief from piles; 
also relieves nervous breakdown called 
hysteria. 

Garlic—for worms, whooping-cough, stom- 
ach and intestinal trouble. 

Horse-radish—tonic for digestion, pro- 
motes secretion of kidneys; syrup cures 
hoarseness; tea said to benefit neural- 
gia and rheumatism. 

Leek—as poultice in bronchitis and 
chronic coughs; taken for worms, 


ing vegetables with the medicinal qualities 
noted: 








whooping cough, stomach and intesti- 
nal trouble. 

Navy bean—relieves erysipelas; poultice 
of which may be applied to affected 
parts with good results. 

Onion—promotes digestion; acts on liver 
by increasing secretion of bile; cure 
for constipation; poultice for bron- 
chitis and chronic cough; taken for 
worms (animal and man) and for 
whooping-cough, intestinal and stomach 
trouble. 


Parsley—hot infusion made from ounce 
of fresh root and drunk freely increases 
secretion of urine in cases of dropsy 
and relieves women’s complaints. Lo- 
tion is good as skin beautifier. 

Pumpkin—good for tape worms, reten- 
tion of urine and inflammation of 
bladder and bowels. 

Rhubarb—a purgative and laxative. 

Spinach—skin beautifier. 

Strawberries—lotion use as a skin beau- 
tifier. 

Tomato—cure for cholera infantum ; now 
used instead of orange juice by some 
physicians for infants; sliced tomato 
rubbed on skin is good for freckles 
and sunburn. 

Watermelons—clears skin. 
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Dwarf evergreens of various kinds with their backgrounds of flowering shrubs and plants ave beautiful in summer; in 
winter, too, they are present to continue their summer brightness when other growing things are asleep 


Those Magic Evergreens 


ATE August or early September are 
the months usually chosen in which 
to plant evergreens. There are two 

reasons for this. First, it is nearly always 
a convenient time for the home owner to do the work. Secgnd, 
from the standpoint of the evergreen itself, it is quite permissible. 

At this time, the end of the growth of the branches for the 
season has in most cases been reached. The roots, on the other 
hand, have not begun to make the second growth which takes 
place in the fall. The plants are really having a little between- 
season “nap,” and transplanting 
harms them scarcely at all. 


FRANZ A. AUST 


Associate Professor of Landscape Design 
University of Wisconsin 


found to be one of the safest for ornamental 
planting and shelter. 

The Douglas fir, much liked by many, is 
a fairly reliable tree to plant in north 
central locations when the specimen has been grown from seed 
collected on the east side of the Rockies. When taken from 
the west side of the Rockies, however, it does not so well 
withstand rigorous cold and dry winter climate. The Douglas 
fir is a clean, well-shaped tree, and it is good both for shelter 
and for ornament. Its real beauty shows in springtime when 
the bright green tips of the branches 
are contrasted with the red of the 





There are two groups into which 
evergreens for home grounds plant- 
ing in northern climates should be 
divided. Those which reach large 
size should be chosen for wind- 
break or shelter, and occasionally 
for single specimens on a small 
lawn or for attractive groups on 
larger grounds. Those evergreens 
which naturally remain low-growing 
should be selected for shrub borders 
and for corner decorations. They 
may be used also at foundation 
walls and are very valuable on 
hillsides and slopes. 

Large evergreens, the pines, the 
spruces, the firs, the hemlocks, the 
cedars, are many and varied, but 
not all are equally suitable for the 
dooryard. The Norway spruce, an 
immigrant tree, for instance, is not 
well adapted to the northern cli- 
mate of the Middle West. While 
it grows rapidly for a few years, 
its later development is slower. It 
reaches its greatest height after 
seven or eight years, and it finally 








budding cones. 

Probably the most sought after 
evergreens for ornamental city 
planting are the Colorado blue 
spruces. Their beautiful outlines 
and wonderful coloring make them 
an addition either to the small place 
or to the large estate. Koster’s 
blue is one of the best known and 
most liked. Either this or any 
other typical Colorado specimen 
can safely be chosen from the 
nursery stock and planted singly 
or grouped with others. These 
trees make very attractive entrance 
plantings when they are small, but 
they grow large so soon that they 
cannot be used permanently in 
this way. 

Of the fir trees, the Silver is one 
of the hardiest. In spring its ap- 
pearance is similar to that of the 
blue spruces, for the tips of the 
branches have the same bluish 
gray hue. But later, they take on 
a more silvery gray tint, while the 
blue spruces become more bril- 








dies after from twenty-five to 
forty years have passed. 
Our own native white spruce, 


1. The foliage of the arbor vitae, or American white 


liantly blue. The bark of the 
Silver fir tree, too, is gray, blending 
in with the delicate beauty of the 


: cedar. 2. The Austrian pine with needles in clusters 
on the other hand, is much more of two. 3. Douglas fir with its tiny red budding branches. Its needles are large 
satisfactory. While this tree does cones. 4. The Silver fir—its needles are large and flat and flat. 


not grow so rapidly as the Norway 

spruce the first three or four years, 

it shoots up more vigorously later and remains strong and 
healthy for many years. By examining the two trees in spring- 
time one can see new growth developing on all the old branches 
of the native white spruce. But the Norway spruce has its 
new shoots only on the branches which have grown the year 
before. This in itself is an indication of the greater strength 
of the native tree, and so the American white spruce has been 
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Pine trees differ from spruces, 

firs, and hemlocks, principally in 

the way the needles grow. Pine needles are usually longer than 

those of the other trees and always grow in clusters. The others 
have short needles growing singly about the branches. 

There are two “immigrant” pine trees which have been 
quite commonly grown in this country, the Austrian and the 
Scoteh. These are good to produce quick effects if later some- 
thing else is to take their places. (Continued on page 33 











A successful treatment of a girl’s room. Here delicate colors, plenty of room 
and harmony in the extreme are essentials 


Furnishing the Young Folks’ Room 


HOWARD STANLEY 


F the father and the mother in 
the home on the average city 
lot were running along the lines 

of least resistance with their boy 
and girl today as they were twenty 
or more years ago, with reference to the part the young people 
played in the consideration of the home’s furnishings, then 
the boy and the girl would still be cutting a very small figure. 

In other days any old place was good enough to tuck away 
Willie or Tom or George, even if it had to be a “‘cozy’”’ nook 
in the attic. He used his sleeping quarters only as a place where 
perforce he had to put in the time between 9 o’clock in the 
evening and 6 o’clock the next morning, 
and who cared anyway what kind of a 
place he occupied, so long as quiet sleep 
came in large bunches. He didn’t: and 
father and mother were more considerate 
of the parlor or the guest room. The boy 
would be older sometime and then they 
would make better provision. 

In those same old days, sister Mary or 
Martha was not considered the very im- 
portant personage that she is given credit 
of being today. A two-by-twice room that 
today would scarcely pass muster for a 
real clothes closet fell to the lot of the 


Comfort and Attractiveness Can 


Be Secured By Careful Planning 





young girl. Ill-matched pieces of furniture, 
and a carpet that had done its full duty 
in some other more prominent room in 
the house until sheer pride forced father 
to shell out for a new one, became the in- 
heritance for the daughter’s sleeping room. 

As for art or artistic touches, neither 
Tom or Mary knew anything about it 
based on the exhibits of it on the walls 
of their rooms. There was none there. 
Tom probably had picked up a chromo 
in loud colors of a dog or a river scene, 
while in Mary’s room a cardboard motto 
of ‘God Bless Our Home” in red and green 
did service. 

_ Very often in the past Tom and Mary 
did not care much about inviting a friend 
to spend the evening with them, so meagerly 
furnished were their sleeping rooms. Their 
rooms were too often so uninviting that 




















A Windsor chair would find a welcome 
resting place near a desk 
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they cared little about getting 
the next day’s lessons there, pre- 
ferring rather to use the dining 
room table for a desk. 

But times have changed, and 
mother, at least, is thinking more about making the children’s 
sleeping rooms more attractive, more commodious—more in- 
viting. She now appreciates that there is a keen psychology 
in making those rooms such that they will help vastly to tie 
the children to the home influence. She understands fully 
that in the quiet of a tasteful room the child can do better 
work with his books and studies, can concentrate better than 
in a room occupied at the time by other 
people. She puts mother love into the 
equipment and gets back a double measure. 
She has learned in the more recent years 
that the boy and girl like to give expression 
to their own personalities in the furnishing 
of their own private rooms, and the mother 
who gives rein to the boy or girl when the 
sleeping room is fitted up has made a wise 
move. The best of taste may not be ex- 
pressed by the child as the mother per- 
haps would express it, but a start has 
been made, for the mother will find ways 
to guide the child right, and eventually 
as time goes on, and birthday or Christmas 
gifts are chosen with reference to this par- 
ticular room, the ensemble will be most 
satisfactory. 

In the past, too little attention was paid 
to direct light for the sleeping rooms of 
the younger folks, even considering the 
few minutes in the morning when light 
was needed. Today, architects are more 
considerate and take care to give the 
sleeping rooms an abundance of the light 
of day. No sleeping room that is occupied 
day after day is complete without at least 
two large windows, uncluttered by heavy 
hangings. 

Today while harmony is as desirable in 
a sleeping room as in any other room in 
the house—and can be produced at as 
reasonable an outlay of money—it is not 
necessarily essential to beauty and con- 
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venience. Period styles of furniture do not make a strong 
appeal to the young folks, but they are ever for comfort and 
good looks. They want most an easy bed and the things that 
they have the most interest in. Whether they have a Colonial 
bed, a Queen Anne dresser and a Windsor chair or whether 
all the pieces in the room are of the Adam period makes not 
a bit of difference to them. Yet there is a value even with the 
boy and girl if they are given the benefit of having a room that 
is well balanced with its furnishings. The average boy cares 
little whether the curtains on his windows are lace, chenille or 
what not, or none at all, yet his mother can instill good taste 
in her boy if she gives the matter a little care. 

Today independence is taught the boy—or the girl either, 
for that matter—if he is allowed to 
give vent to his desires regarding 
the furnishing of his room. He is 
taught orderliness if he is put into 
a well furnished room, and made to 
understand it is his. He may want 
to make’ a near-den of it; and he 
should thus be honored. He may 
want to place there trophies of his 
high school days, or of his gang 
activities. That will do no hurt, 
but as time goes on he will gradually 
become more select in his ideas and 
more mature in his tastes. Good 
taste is a matter of evolution, es- 
pecially with the girls. As time goes 
on the equipment of one’s private 
room more and more reflects its 
occupant, his pleasures, ambitions 
and interests. The details may usually 
be safely left to the boy or girl in 
making the room comfortable and 
fitting. Strength and simplicity are 
the right keynotes to the furnishing of any room, and more 
particularly to the room occupied by the young folk. Fussiness 
and overfurnishing are the two things to avoid. It does not 
please them, and tends toward weakness. 

The boy will probably want some or all of his books in his 
room, and beyond a doubt that is the feature of his life that 
ties him most to his room. He should be provided with a book- 
case—sectional or otherwise—or perhaps father has passed 
the word to the architect to take care of that fine accessory to 
a well planned house, not only in the boy’s room, but in the 
girl’s and even in the living room or library. The boy, if he 
is a real boy, loves to see his own bookshelves get crowded 
with nice books. Just as the man is known by the books he 


This tas‘eful, substantial and 
inexpensive desk will com- 
plete a girl’s room 
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reads, so his son. 
lovable. 

A boy’s room should be practical and masculine, but beauti- 
ful withal; thin curtains have no place there, nor any furnish- 
ings in pink or other dainty shades. Colors and tones should 
be subdued and plain. Durability and wear should be the 
main considerations. 

If one has some old furniture that is too good to discard, 
paint and a brush will do wonders. Against gray walls and 
woodwork set furniture in brown with a wax finish, birch, dull 
walnut or antique oak, or dark painted furniture. Let the rug 
be taupe. On the bed place a coverlet of deep old blue plain or 
checked material. For curtains use old blue and ivory hung 
flat against the glass or as simple 
overdrapes. Put nothing in the room 
that does not seem necessary, the 
dresser or chiffonier, the book case, 
the bed, a small table, perhaps a 
desk, and two or three chairs; add 
the shade lamp on the table and 
one or two wall lamps, not harge in 
size, with shades somewhat in har- 
mony with the rest of the room. 

A particularly boyish room came 
to our attention of late. No one 
questioned for a moment but that 
it was Tom’s own room. It was 
radiant with light from the outside, 
the room being provided with two 
fine windows. The bed and chiffonier 
were of brown mahogany, the easy 
chair of reed, stained brown. - The 
rug was a light taupe, the walls 
covered with a very light gray paper, 
harmonizing with the white wood- 
work. The bed was covered with a 
spread of cretonne figured in shades of blue on a gray back- 
ground. The window hangings and the table cover were in 
close harmony, as were the upholstering on the chair and its 
cushion. 

No fluffy curtains are there to bother the boy and collect 
dust, but on the walls are pictures that spell the boy plainly, 
as do the deer heads brought low by father’s unerring rifle on 
some happy hunting trip. Supplementing these furnishings and 
at the other end of a room, thirteen feet square, should be the 
book case, and perhaps a study desk. A Windsor chair shown 
in the illustrations would make a good chair to find resting 
place near the desk. The room is beautiful and well appointed 
and not expensive in its treatment. 


Books make a room more livable, more 


The particularly boyish room shown below has a brown mahogany bed and chiffonier. The chair is in brown reed upholstered with cretonne 
to harmonize with the blue and gray window hangings and bedspread 





























Homes of Famous Americans 


_ CHESLA C. SHERLOCK ;) 
Eliza House yy 








Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days dows to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps,in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 








T is hard to say what the most 
important hours in our lives are. 
Some would claim that the great 

hours were when some public attention has come to them; 

others, searching for a time when they were in the limelight, 
would say that they had had no great hours, or had done no 
great deeds. 

But our sense of the importance of things is often challenged 
by the subsequent march of events: challenged so forcibly as 
to give point to the assertion that, after all, the things we do 
every day as we go about the business of living lives, are the 
important things. These drab 
acts in a humdrum world 
color and shape our destinies 
and sometimes they color 
and shape the fate of whole 
nations. 

Helen of Troy stoops to 
flirt a bit and her coquetry 
shakes the very foundations 
of the whole ancient world 
and destroys a great civili- 
zation so utterly that we are 
in doubt as to the exact place 
where it stood. A strain of 
diseased thinking crops out 
in Brutus and he lays his 
benefactor out under an 
assassin’s knife. A lowly 
slave woman, living some- 
where south of the Ohio 
River prior to the year 1850 
cherishes a mother love so 
real and intense that she 
does not propose to have her 
family separated at the auc- 
tion block, as had been the custom. And so they, she and her 
husband, agree to slip, one at a time, “over the hills to freedom”’ 
in the Northland where an alien flag waves. 

That decision, coming to fruition in the minds of two simple 
slaves, without education or learning, unschooled and un- 
taught, marks the beginning of the end of slavery. For in their 
whispered determination was born the events which aroused 
the North and drove home to it hatred for slavery, and this 








The upper window marks the _ where the beacon lights were 
displayed—also the room where Harriet Beecher Stowe visited Eliza 





View from front vard of “Eliza House,” showing Kentucky 
hills, across the Ohio River. The negress Eliza crossed the river 
at this point 
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in turn, loosened the sparks that 
brought on a civil war. “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 

Fifty-odd miles east and south of Cincinnati on the north 
bank of the Ohio—in reality a stiff upper lip of a high bluff— 
is the town of Ripley. It was here that a great business was 
done in the days of river shipping; it was here that General 
Grant went to an academy in his youth, and here that he came 
to take a steamboat to West Point. It was here that Senator 
Alexander Campbell lived, who was a former slave-holder in 
Virginia, but freed his slaves and became a staunch abolitionist. 
And, perhaps more important 
of all, it was here that Rev. 
John Rankin came in 1821, 
preaching anti-slavery thru 
Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally locating his house 
on the thousand-foot bluff 
towering above Ripley. It 
became, so the legend runs, 
“a fortress by day and a 
beacon-light by night, light- 
ing the way to freedom.” 

Rev. John Rankin, a typi- 
cal old-time circuit preacher 
who took his religion strong, 
sowed the seeds of slavery’s 
dissolution. He more than 
any other man should be 
given the credit for bringing 
about the downfall of that 
iniquitious institution, for 
he first dared to oppose it. 
His fiery eloquence early 
made Ripley the very center 
of Abolitionism, and so radi- 
cal did people look upon the doctrine that it was more than 
thirty years before any man in public life dared openly to 
voice his opinion. 

The Rev. Mr. Rankin sought to inflame the people by means 
of exhortation against the institution he considered contrary 
to his religious and political beliefs. But exhortation is not the 
substance of great reform movements; it is merely the leaven 
that makes the whole loaf possible. (Continued on page 39 











The front porch of “Eliza House,” home of Rev. John Rankin, 
the father of the Abolition Movement in the United States 
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My Garden of Dwarf Fruit Trees 


DAHY B. BARNETT 


N my backyard I have a miniature 
fruit garden filled with miniature 
trees. In a plot of land 50x60 feet I 

have a garden that is what a garden 
should be—a recreation and a hobby, 
a delightful art and an avocation. My fruit garden serves 
me as a gymnasium, a golf course, and a laboratory. 

The manual labor keeps me young physically, and the reading 
I do in order to give my garden the best care keeps me alert 
mentally. I like to hope that the words of a fruit gardener 
friend of mine are true. He said: 

“No good fruit gardener was ever a pessimist, a bad neigh- 
bor, a law breaker, or a poor provider. For he has an art 
worthy of his talent and for a reward a delightful game and an 
abundance of the most healthful food known to man.” 

The more I work in my little garden, the more I echo the 
words “a delightful game.”’ The area covered by my garden is 
small enough so that its care never becomes a burden. It is 
50x60 feet, but even one rod square would be big enough— 
the size counts little. 

A fruit garden can be made in any backyard that is reached 
by sunlight and that is well drained. If the soil is good, so much 
the better; if it is poor, then the gardener has the added interest 
of improving it. But the ground must not be covered by the 
shadow from large buildings or covered with a smoke haze. 
And it must be well 
drained, for miniature 


What Can Be Done In An 
Average City Backyard 


The grower of dwarf fruit trees can 
choose his varieties according to his 
personal taste. If Kieffer, Ben Davis, 
Elberta, Abundance, and Wragg are 
his ideal varieties, they are the ones he 
should grow. But if his educated taste calls for Bosc, Grimes, 
Late Crawford, Green Gage, and Large Montmorency they 
are the ones he should grow. The filberts must be of varieties 
which will cross pollinate, such as Barcelona and Du Chilly. 

The gardener can graft all these trees himself if he cares to 
but personally, I preferred to buy mine.. They cost very little 
more than standard plants of the same varieties—fifty cents 
to one dollar and a half. 

In my own garden I allowed forty-eight square feet of 
ground to each tree, that is, the distance between the trees are 
6x8 feet. However, the trees can be planted as close as 6x6 or 
as far as 12x12. Of course the proper distance depends on the 
fertility of the soil, and the method of pruning the gardener 
wishes to follow. 

I have found that the method of pruning dwarf trees is 
very different from that used on ones of large size. In order 
to keep the trees from growing more than eight feet high, and 
from crowding each other, I have had to cut off the ends of 
many more branches and twigs—technically called heading 
back—than ever is done in commercial orchards. On such 
small trees the pruning 
of the branches is never 
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garden. It is a more 
permanent thing. 
Given proper care and some repianting the dwarf trees will 
last twenty or even thirty years. This does not mean that the 
cannot be changed. My garden started with the straw- 
bed and a row of trees around the edge of the lot. Now 
it covers the back of the yard. 

It is always good, I think, for the amateur gardener to have 
some strawberries, for they start bearing in the second season; 
while with the fruit trees the period is longer. Peaches usually 
bear the third year, plums and cherries the fourth, apples and 
pee the fifth. After the bearing has actually begun neither the 

ostility of pests nor the hostility of climate can separate the 
gardener from his gerden. 

The dwarf trees in my garden are now, in their fifth year, 
from six to eight feet tall. They are all high quality varieties. 
The only difference between them and full size fruit trees is 
that cions—branches—of usual varieties have been grafted 
onto closely related trees of much smaller size, so that the size 
of the small tree is retained, but the quality of the fruit of the 
grafted cion is also retained. For instance, the pear varieties, 
Angouleme, Anjou, Bartlett, and Seckel are grafted on quince 
roots, and as a consequence we have pear fruits on a tree the 
size of a small quince. 

My apple trees were made dwarfs by grafting standard 
varieties on a very small apple tree called Paradise. Sometimes 
the slightly larger Doucin stock is used. Sour cherries are 
usually budded on seedling Mahaleb stock; peaches, on plum or 
Prunus besseyi seedling stocks; and plums on Prunus pumila 
or even myrobalan stock. As the quinces and filberts are 
naturally dwarf trees they do not have to be grafted. 


to sever all the hori- 
zontal growing roots. 
Sometimes the radius of the circle was as small as eighteen 
inches, but usually thirty inches was about right; it depended 
on the amount of excess vigor possessed by the tree. This “ring’”’ 
was needed by my cherries, peaches, and plums. 

Dwarf fruit trees must be sprayed like all other fruit trees. 
The main difference is that it is easier to tend to the small ones. 
Simple equipment, such as a wheel-barrow outfit, will answer, 
but the proper poisons must be used, and above all the trees 
must be entirely covered by the spray. It has often seemed to 
me that if the under side of even one leaf is missed there is 
bound to be an insect of fungus on it that will start a new crop 
of pests. 

In my little orchard I have left the ground bare, lseing care- 
ful to kill all weeds, but local conditions have determined that, 
for in other places it might be better to have a cover crop such 
as wheat, or vetch. The ground must be kept fertile, but not 
too rich, especially in the pear section. I found this out the 
year the blight attacked my pears, killing the tips of many 
twigs, the condition being made worse by my overly rich soil. 

I have provided for irrigation by having thirteen faucets 
installed, which is ideal for watering. But a long hose and one 
faucet are sufficient for irrigation, if they, and their contents 
are used regularly. 

Crop failures are unknown in my little garden for I can 
guard against almost every contingency. The little trees can be 
protected from the coldest winter by covering their trunks, or 
even the whole tree with wheat straw and corn stalks. One 
winter my backyard looked like one immense hay-stack, but 
my trees lived. Oil heaters provide against spring frosts. 








How to Get the Most From Back Numbers 


THE EDITOR 


OW many of you are getting 
the maximum value from 
your file of back numbers of 

Fruit, Garden and Home? How 
many of you, for instance, when 
you have wondered what to do for the dandelions that were 
appearing in the lawn again, tried to find the tip published 
last spring? Many “remembered”’ what it was, others turned 
thru an issue or two and finally gave up unrewarded; still 
others, found that particular issue missing from their file “just 
when they needed it the most.” 

It is because we believe we can show you a way to solve all 
of these questions that the suggestions given below are brought 
to your attention. It will not take a great deal of work to 
¢coss-index each number according to your own needs— 
besides, it will be good fun to do it some evening or holiday. 

Nearly every letter coming to us from our readers contains 
some reference to the practical information which they have 
found in our columns—information which has been of value 
to them because they could apply it and use it in their daily 
work about the home. It is our constant effort to put just as 
much practical information into these pages as possible. But 
after we succeed in getting it here in a form easy for you to 
adopt, the job is only half started, if the bigger objective of 
making every home in America more comfortable and attract- 
ive is to be accomplished. Unless you do use the information 
as the need arises, unless you have it handy where you can 
refer to it, at the right time, and apply it—then, our effort has 
not been of much service to you. 


a the first place, there is the matter of keeping a complete 
file of back numbers. We know how easy it is for copies to 
become damaged, even in the magazine rack, or how easy it is 
for them to get mixed up with newspapers and be destroyed. 
Usually the missing copy is the one we wanted most to save 
for future reference and use. 

In order to make it easy for you to keep your file intact 
where there is slight chance of loss or destruction, we have had 
a binder specially prepared for you. This binder will nicely 
hold one volume of the magazine. The backs are heavy cloth- 
bound boards, such as you find on well-bound cloth books, 
and they will last a life time. These binders are furnished to 
our readers as a reward for getting their friends to subscribe 
for Fruit, Garden and Home, or they will be furnished at cost 
to anyone else who is unable to find a friend who wants the 
magazine. 

A good binder is the first essential towards getting the most 
from your back numbers; if you cannot get one of the binders 
we have had prepared, any loose leaf book large enough will do, 
but be sure to find some way of keeping the copies securely 
bound. It is simple insurance against losing a copy and having 
a broken file. 

How shall we cross-index information in the back numbers? 

Sheets of paper should be provided on which to write an 
alphabetical index of the articles, suggestions, tips, and even 
photographs. Often a photograph portrays an excellent idea 
and tells as much as an article. It is best, if you want your 
index neat and if you want to guard against blank spaces 
under some letters and cramped space under others, to write 
your first draft on scratch paper and when the work is com- 
pleted copy it off on the permanent sheets to go in the binder. 


on actual work of indexing is comparatively simple. 
Suppose we take a few concrete examples. Let us start out 
with the first article in the September, 1922, issue of Fruit, 
Garden and Home. The title of this article is: ““New Ideas on 
Lawn Building in the Fall.” The central subject is “Lawn 
Building.” We will then list it in the alphabetical index under 
the letter “L’’, as follows: ‘Lawn Building, New Ideas on 
Ahn Page 5, Sept. ’22.’” When something needs to be done 
to the lawn, it will be natural to look under “Lawns” in the 
index and we will have quick access to this article, or any other 
on the subject which has been printed in later issues. But this 
is only simple indexing. Cross-indexing goes a step further 
and attempts to index every phase of the subject matter, so 
that it will be one hundred percent usable. One might not have 
the subject of “Lawns” brought to mind because the lawn may 
appear to be in good condition and there may not be any par- 
ticular reason why it will occur to one, but one may be wonder- 
ing what kind of work should be done in the fall in order to get 
everything in shipshape condition for winter. We will then index 


An Easy Method For Filing and 
Cross-Indexing Every Article 
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under “F” the topic ‘Fall Work” 
and under this will come every 
article, tip or photograph suggest- 
ing something to be done in the 
f fall season. With such an 
index we have only to look up the various pointers published 
in the fall issues to check up our fall work. We will index this 
same article as follows: ‘Fall Work, New Ideas on Lawn 
SI tenn hia kh Page 5, Sept. ’22,” or we may simply 
say: “Fall Work, see under Lawns.” 

_ A very important paragraph in this article discusses the sub- 
ject of lawn fertilizers. We may be anxious sometimes to find 
out just what kind of fertilizer is the best to make grass grow. 
If we further cross-index this article under “Fertilizers” under 
the letter “F” in our alphabetical index, we are increasing 
the effectiveness of our index that much. 

Perhaps, the question arises: What kind of grass seed should 
be sown in the average lawn? It may be that you have sown 
bluegrass and it does not succeed on your lawn, or clover may 
not make a good stand. Since our article in question contains 
some good information on the subject, we can further cross- 
index it as follows: “Grass Seed, see Page 5, Sept. ’22.” 

The question may come up: How often should we cut our 
grass? People disagree on this subject. Should the cut grass 
be removed, or allowed to fall back on the lawn? Another 
subject of disagreement. Our article answers these pertinent 
questions and if the matter is cross-indexed under “Mowing 
Lawns, How Often, see Page 5, Sept. ’22,”’ it can be found 
readily, whereas it probably would never occur to us that the 
subject is covered in the article. Thus, the greater value of 
cross-indexing becomes apparent. 

Some people are troubled about getting a good lawn in 
shady locations. Our article tells how to do this in a few sen- 
tences. We therefore cross-index it as follows: ‘Lawns, in 
shady places, see Page 5, Sept. ’22.”” In order to know what 
to plant in shady locations, we cross-index this: “Grass, what 
to plant in shady places, see Page 5, Sept. ’22.” 

Then, again, crabgrass is a problem for many of us. So we 
cross-index it properly, because it is mentioned in the article, 
as follows: ‘‘Crabgrass, how to eradicate, see Page 5, Sept. ’22.” 
Of course, all of these cross references are listed under the al- 
phabetical classification, the first letter controlling. 


Not all the articles will require as much cross-indexing as 
the one we have taken as an example, because many are 
confined to a more specific topic, but you will find that the 
average Fruit, Garden and Home article has a wealth of practi- 
cal information available for your particular use, if you care to 
make it available. Indexing would hardly be necessary if the 
life of the magazine was to be measured entirely by the calendar, 
but it is impossible for us to repeat all the things which should 
be done each month in that specific issue, year after year. 
There are so many subjects to be covered that we cannot make 
the magazine into an almanac. 

These suggestions are offered for your specific requirements. 
You may not have any fruit on your place, and may be unable 
to have any. Then the fruit articles will not need to be indexed. 
On the other hand, the subscriber having fruit may not have 
flowers and be unable to grow any. Then the flower articles 
will not be listed in his index. The ladies at your house may 
not care for needlework, but be tremendously interested in 
the cooking recipes or the canning articles. They will index 
only what they can use. 

The index habit is one that will net you profits in many 
ways, only a few of which have been mentioned. I+ is simply 
another way of applying a bit of planning in such a way that 
each day’s work becomes more intensely satisfying. There is 
nothing like having things just where you can put your hand 
upon them when it comes to making improvements. You 
want your home to be the most satisfactory spot on earth for 
you and your family. And Fruit, Garden and Home, with its 
accumulated wealth of ideas and definite directions can help 
you accomplish your ideal. 

The information is tucked away in the covers of each issue 
of Fruit, Garden and Home to considerably lighten your day’s 
work, and make it possible for you to get more out of your home 
and its surroundings. It is use we want you to get the 
fullest possible value from the magazine that we are suggesting 
this to you. If you once get the index habit, you will be enthu- 
siastically in favor of it, because it is a servant at your elbow 
every day that goes by, 
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How my neighbor used rocks in her garden 


How I Used Rocks in My Garden 


T was the fall of the year when I 
was putting my ground into shape 
for its winter’s rest, that I realized 

the value of the many stones that 
were cluttering up the place. Queer 


that it never occurred to me before how many features I would 
be enabled to design on my small place thru their use. In order 
to make it as practicable as possible, I sat down, pencil and 


paper in hand, and made out a 
list that seemed almost intermin- 
able. The result was so satis- 
factory that it occurred to me 
others might benefit by my ideas 
and create new ways by which 
rocks could be utilized. 

Most of us are prone to regard 
rocks as weathered gray or rusty 
brown, but this fact is not true 
for those particularly of granite 
formation show white, green, 
green-black, unusual purple or 
charming streaks of reddish hue; 
then, too, they are divided into 
five classes, ranging from the 
tiny wave-washed pebble to the 
massive boulder, each having its 
own appointed place in gardens 
lawns or water bordering decora- 
tions. 

I realized how they could be 
made to decorate bare corners in 
my garden, transforming them 
into picturesque bits, far more 
interesting than if the grounds 
had been left flat. These rockeries 
while seemingly thrown carelessly 
together, are in reality very care- 
fully planned. In mine I laid the 
rocks into separate piles; grading 
them according to size, the largest 
ones were sunk into a trench, 
two-thirds being underground, 
the upper part slanted inward. 
Inside a filling was made of rub- 


bish, old tin cans, ashes, anything to bring it up to level. The 
second layer was smaller stones and so on, until the rockery 
was finished. The planting was in earth, one-third leaf mold, 
one-third fibrous soil, the rest sharp sand with chips of stones 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


Where Stone Is Abundant It 
Can Be Used In Your Garden 
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Rocks aided me in making this water garden in the corner 
of my garden 
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intermixed for proper drainage. Al- 
pine flowers, started in the house, 
wild flowers brought from the mea- 
dows gave a festive air, and for a 
bordering, I threw into the ground 


one cloudy day in early spring, double red and white poppies. 
They came up and blossomed out an intermingling of red and 
white. The next year whether thru hybridizing or not, it was 


impossible to tell—but at the 
time of their blossoming six 
hundred were often shown, great 
pom-poms waving in the breeze 
ranging from lavender to royal 
purple. 

I surrounded the garden by an 
old stone wall, arranging it so 
that the branches of evergreen 
fell over the topping of the stones. 
At the farther end it was rounded 
out into a semi-circular shape, 
inside of which I laid a long slab 
of stone on two smaller ones, thus 
making a most fascinating seat. 
At the other end of the garden 
I had rounded out a large stone 
so that it formed a water garden, 
laying a pipe so that it could be 
constantly filled by manipulating 
a stop cock which was just out- 
side the wall. 

There were enough stones left 
to design at one corner a tiny 
tea house roofed over with shingles 
painted green. Inside were stone 
seats. The tea house was seven 
feet long, five feet deep and six 
feet high. In the center a round 
millstone was utilized for a table, 
standing it on a column of rocks 
solidly laid in red mortar. Over 
the exterior we trained the Dutch- 
man’s Pipe with its little brown 
blossoms that the children loved 
to hunt after for a make believe 


smoke. With it we added clematis which was in blossom and 
seed, commencing in June and lasting until the frost came. 

My neighbor across the way being inspired by my treatment, 
thought out a simple, yet interesting (Continued on page 29 
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Weathering the Gale 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


EATHER strips! Pooh! 

Not a bit of it! There are 

many things that I need 
before getting these things.” 
Such is often the tenor of the re- 
marks of many of mankind and womenkind on the vital sub- 
ject of weather strips. For many reasons this has come to be 
the mistaken idea. First and foremost of these reasons has been 
the fact that the weather strips in our fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
time were not of metal but of bits of cloth glued to the window 
sash or bit of squashy rubber or pieces of heavy paper pasted 
on more like labels than anything 


How Weather Strips Will Add to 


the Liveableness of Your Home 


Knows how will out-last the life 
of the house and occupants who 
are thus supplied. 

The reason why weather strips 
are vital to a home is that it is 
quite impossible to get Window & Co., to the point that it will 
never warp, strain or shrink. Wood is wood and by degrees the 
window does the terrible thing called “sticking.’’ Then all the 
strength of a Sandow is needed to open it and it is all far from a 
pleasant performance. 

Now just what are they, anyhow: They are loving couples 
of metal strips, mainly tubular 





else; together with many other 
make-shifts and shiftless expense 
makers which didn’t amount to a 
hill of beans. In fact, a hill of 
beans would have been remuner- 
ative and comforting and useful 
compared with these types of 
strips even if the hills were but 
planted in one’s window boxes! 

Then the other reason that 
weather strips are considered to 
be “Bosh” is that people do not 
know that they are not a luxury 
but that they are money savers 
and that they are only a luxury 
incidentally. 

When I tell you that weather 
strips fitted by weather strip ex- 
perts willsave atleast 20 percent 
of the fuel and coal bill, you will 
promptly see that the metal 
weather strip is not the caviar to 
the meal of life but the oat-meal. 
Full 80 percent of the unwanted 
outside air is kept out by weather 
strips. In the summer the hot air 
too, is kept out, which is a com- 
fort. 

So—now the rest of my tale is 











metal, which fit tightly together 
yet have the freedom of motion 
which they impart to the faultiest 
of no-go-uppy or no-go-downy 
windows, and they keep out the 
bad elements—wind, rain, dust 
and soot, noise, etc. 

Of zinc, bronze, copper and 
brass are they fashioned and so 
are prepared to live a rustless 
non-corroding life and will live 
life times! Not so the ancient 
rubber and strips of cloth which 
were wont to be called weather 
strips in the old days and which 
some people now buy thinking 
that they are cheaper and that 
they will do. They will “do” if 
you are wealthy and change 
them often, but they will do you 
if you insist upon throwing away 
good money on a faithless propo- 
sition. In this case as in all others 
you must learn that the cheap 
thing cannot be as good as the 
moderately expensive—but really 
isn’t expensive if you get your 
value in service, durability and 
ease out of it. This applies to 











to be told to those who are sym- 
pathetic with money saving and 
those who are not particularly 
fond of the uninvited hurricane 
sweeping thru their homes. The 
invited gale is a joy but the un- 
invited one is a curse. To that much we should agree. Before 
continuing I want to tell you an interesting bit of fact and of 
history, and this is the record: that Uncle Sam during the war 
saved two million dollars in fuel by fitting his buildings with 
weather strips of approved design and having them put on by 
those who knew how. 

This weather strip question is one of investment. You put your 
money into them and your dividends are tangible and far from 
speculative. 

Before telling you more of their fine points I will tell you what 
they are and how they are affixed and why. First of all metal 
weather strips put on by the manufacturer or someone who 


tubular protruberance f 
braced tip of the tube ta 


Here the sliding window glides on a corrugated track. The 

Sides easily in its slot and the 
es care of any differing conditions 
of the wood 
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every purchase in the purchasing 
world. Yet every day someone 
thinks he can get something good 
for nothing. And it can’t be done. 

Furthermore, weather strips 
cannot be bought and fitted hap- 
hazardly any more than pairs of shoes or spectacles. These must 
be fitted to the applicant and not to their friends or dependents. 
So must weather strips be fitted to each window, and to each 
door to which they are to be attached. This is’the first and im- 
portant stipulation, for every window is a different problem. 

They are pliable and elastic enough to fit any and all irregu- 
larities of wood in sash or frame and stiff enough to withstand 
all onslaughts of weather and window or door use. They have 
spring in them from being a barrier, longevity and comfort and 
enough slide to them to make the window or door on whieh they 
are put slide and open with such unfrictioning ardor that it is 
a joy to have any dealings with things dressed in them. 
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The sort of thing for which they are designed are the case- 
ment window with its problems, the ordinary sliding window 
and doors of all kinds—opening outside and inside the house. 

Weather strips, as we said before, are loving couples which 
fit well together. They are usually a grooved strip placed under 
or over another strip which has a tubular suctaibiionee which 
fits into the groove and therefore slides comfortably. They 
are fastened tightly to the wood of sash or frame and are so 
fastened with special brass 
non-rusting and corroding 
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corrupt either. Now to prevent the door or window which opens 
outdoors into the rain when it rains or into the snow when it 
snows, from bringing back with itself into the house the rain 
and moisture, see to it that the door bottom edges are fitted 
with weep holes which carry off the liquids gathered there so 
that the hole will rightly enjoy the dry law without any kind 
of danger to health, or floorings or draperies. 

You see in the use of the words “‘weep holes’”’ even the manu- 
facturer has used human attributes to the weather 
strip family. 





nails. In this way inciden- 
tally you can see how the 
woodwork of the house is 
saved. 

Now the sliding window, 
of which there are more 
than any kind, must slide 
or be a bother and menace 
to the owner. It must so 
slide that it is easy to push 
up and easy to pull down. 
Besides there is a meeting 
rail where the lower bottom 
of one sash greets the top 
of the lower window, which 
has to be sealed against 
weather: rain, window snow, 
gales, soot, ete. Here then, 
we have four nice little 
problems: the sides, the 
top, the bottom, and the ; 
meeting rail. is PPS Settee 

At the head of the sash be Sak Lo. aeene ie 
and frame two zinc weather pas 
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It is easy to understand the reason why the door 
opening on the outside should be weather stripped 
so we need say no more about it. 

The inside door is another thing, not so much in 
mechanics as in its functionings. If you have your 
door weather stripped which leads into your bath 
room, for example, you can have all your windows 
in your room open at night and still have your bath 
room warm when you want to bathe in the morning, 
because the cold air has not entered thru the door 
cracks. Then, too, imagine the cold air that leaks 
out into your fuel warmed halls and rooms under your 
doors at night! If your bedroom be weather stripped 
the cold does not escape to lower the temperature in 
your house and waste your fuel. Here is a pretty 
graphic picture of how the weather strip saves coal 
or other fuels. 

The weatherstrip on kitchen doors protects the 
house from .cooking odors, which of course, is a 
decided factor in the “house beautiful.” 

Of course weather strips are and must be of non- 
rusting material. Do not be fooled by the use of 
steel, etc., etc. 

Do you know anything more annoying than trying 
— to get a window up that sticks? I think that more 
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strips are needed, the one 
in the frame projects into 
its companion strip inserted 
into the other strip or 
groove cut into the sash. 
Here then you have the 
process of saving rot and wear for the top of the windows. 

The meeting rail must be protected, so that you have a dust 
proof, air tight, water proof, join. Here the upper sash is 
usually fitted with an S shaped spring (bronze), the lower sash 
with a hook shaped strip. The two form an easy, flexible, inter- 
locking, leak-proof eombine, which absolutely obviates the 
warping or swelling or shrinkage of the window. Here you see 
that whether your contractor has given you good wood or bad 
you are safe from the ravages of wood diseases and 
irregularities! 


Here we have a door equipped to withstand 
the onslaughts of the weather 


people have strained their internal workings un- 
wittingly, by the obstinate window than by any other 
one thing. The weather strip gives the window ease 
and comfort of operation and never sticks whether 
the weather be sticky or not. 

Where noise is concerned, and that is always, we have a real 
factor reduced to very low terms. If we have a job to do at 
home and are always intimately connected with the din of the 
street it is very annoying. The weather strip reduces this to 
a tremendous extent. On windows and doors it adds to the 
noiselessness of the house—and this is not speculation, it is 
a fact. 

On indoor doors it reduces the hearability between rooms 

which is a no mean thing to con- 
sider. Half the nervousness of 








Then we have the side of the sash and frame to 
consider. This must be perfection of cushioning 
and slide, combined with its very exclusive attitude 
to outside uninvited gales and moistures. Two 
strips again must be used which fit and which 
slide with alacrity. : 

The fact that these metal protuberant strips are 
tubular is the reason why there is a cushioning and 
spring in them, which makes the action of the 
window noiseless, and easy to work. There is a 
give and take between the parts of the window 
and the operator that is mutually simple, easy and 
pleasurable, besides acting as a permanent seal 
against, as we said above, the uninvited guests of 
the great outdoors. 

Some weather strip makers only say use one 
weather strip. Put a groove in the wood of the win- 
dow and let your track fit into this unlined groove. 
This, of course, is good so far as it goes. But I 
prefer the two strips if I have weather strips. Yet 
many are satisfied with single blessedness! 

The casement window has a problem of its own, 
for it acts rather like a door than the common or 
garden window. Besides its vertical meeting rail 
presents another means of attack and the question 








er most homes is due to the fact 
: that no one has any privacy be- 
cause every one can hear every 
word that is spoken, every 
process and every foot step on 
their floor. The reduction of 
noise will always mean increase 
of health and of comfort thru 
the privacy that ought to belong 
to every individual when he or 
she goes to her room. I don’t 
think that we Americans realize 
this enough. 

Anything that saves the life 
of furniture or hangings, is 
worth considering. Where the 
house is thoroly equipped with 
weather strips inside amd out, 
you will need to do less sweeping, 
scrubbing and the like. Where 
you need less of these rehabilita- 
tion processes you will need less 
renewing and re-buying; hence 
you will need a smaller ex- 
penditure of money. Here again 








of how to weather strip this window is different 
from the question of how to fit the double hung 
sliding window of the above section. 

As this window doesn’t go up and down the 
strips have to be made to accept a sideways clutch. You can 
understand that these strips must be cushions with the entry 
and the outry (my own word) of the parts managed on the 
different angle. Well, they are so made and the sides of these 
windows and the meeting rail are provided correctly and meet 
together in silent glidance and areso joined togetherthat nothing 
can put them asunder except man, nor can rains creep in and 


Weatherstrips prevent in-leakage of air 


is where the weather strip is a 
saving of money and time. Here 
is where this so-called luxury 
becomes a concentrated time, 
money and health saver. Fuel saving is also considered im- 
portant. We said in the beginning of this article that the 
weather stripping of Uncle Sam’s buildings in war time saved 
him two million dollars. That’s some saving—and yet you 
can save relatively the same amount. Even in the installation 
of the heating plant if your house is weather stripped there will 
be a reduction of the heating area This saves money. 














A dinner that shows originality; the vegetables and meat are arranged on a platter for serving and a shredded lettuce 
salad adds crispness and acid to the course 


How to Plan Your Meals 


N. BETH BAILEY, Associate Professor of Home Economics, Iowa State College 


F someone would only tell me what 
to cook, I wouldn’t mind getting 
the meals.” Haven’t you said it 

many times and meant every word of 
it? The regularity of three meals a 
day, year in and year out,is sufficiently appalling to give one a 
case of good, old-fashioned nerves. 

Meal planning becomes such a great, big, mountain high 
task that it is small wonder our average housewife gets sick 
and tired of it. We have three or four pet dinners that we 
know will be sure to suit; then we have a couple of dinners 
that aren’t so good, but they are inexpensive and easy to get. 
Breakfasts are easy and suppers are usually leftovers. So we 
find ourselves using these same meal combinations over and 
over again until we say in despair: “If I could only eat some- 
one else’s cooking for a time.” 

Here is the trouble—the whole plain truth—our meals lack 
variety. There is too often a sameness in flavor, a sameness in 
method of cooking, yes—a sameness in kind of food. The vege- 
tables are just potatoes, boiled, baked and fried, with peas, 
corn and tomatoes now and then. For meat—steak, roast, 
stew, chicken, sausage, and then we begin over again. And 
as to dessert—pie, pie, cornstarch pudding, pie, fruit gelatine, 
pie, ricepudding, pie. 

The keynote of all successful meal planning is something 
new. No one food is complete in its health giving elements. 
Even if our appetites did not object to the limited selection of 
dishes our bodies cry aloud for every kind of vegetable, some 
raw, some cooked. Our bodies need fruits, as many as we can 
afford, milk and plenty of it, eggs, and whole cereals. In fact, 
for healthy bodies our meals must show a well chosen variety 
of all foods. 

Here are a few suggestions which may prove helpful. When 
your meals are uninteresting, and you know it, take an hour 
off, make a list of every meat dish you ever heard of, and invent 
a few new ones. Then list all the vegetables available. Never 
mind if one of your family objects to parsnips or squash; put 
these on the list. Perhaps some vegetables suggest salads, and 
often meals lack the acid, crispness, and color that vegetable 
salads give a meal. 

We don’t always have to have cold white bread or the same 
dessert either. Make a list of other bread-stuffs. Even some 
of the war kind won’t hurt. As to desserts, what a showing 
they make when we just start to think of them. Many are 
but a hazy memory, but let’s have them added to our list, 
revived and enjoyed. 

Choice must, of course, be made with some idea of good 
combination. We can’t put just any meat, vegetable, and 
dessert in one meal, even if each may be excellent. In actually 


Let This Article Help You 


Solve a Common Problem 
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planning a meal itself certain combina- 
tions naturally suggest themselves. 

Suppose I decide to have braised 
short ribs of beef for dinner. Since 
that means the ribs will be served in a 
rich brown sauce I must serve potatoes in a dry form as boiled, 
baked or mashed. If, instead, I served a cream vegetable with 
a stew or casserole the whole meal would seem soupy. Again 
to keep it from being too heavy and rich, there will be chosen 
a crisp, watery vegetable such as a lettuce salad, celery or 
radishes, or in winter one could serve buttered asparagus, 
string beans or spinach. Since in every meal we must have 
an acid food to bring out flavors, if we have not used asalad 
for this purpose, we can serve sour pickles or a tart jelly. 

We now have for this meal: 

Braised Short Ribs 
Lettuce Salad 
Bread and Butter 

For a dessert, several types are possible. We have already 
used only one starchy vegetable (our potatoes) so we can use 
a fairly starchy dessert. If we had used carrots instead of the 
lettuce salad the scheme would be spoiled because we would 
have potatoes, carrots, and bread, all the same kind of fuel 
foods. If it is berry season, we can choose instead a berry 
shortcake with fresh berries or in winter we could use canned 
fruit for shortcake, or fruit batter pudding. 

For the next day perhaps we find we can use for the meat 
dish, ham roll. This is a roll made of baking powder biscuit 
dough with a chopped ham filling. Our menu with foods which 
combine well with the ham will read like this: 

Ham roll Gravy Steamed Rice 
Pickles 


Baked Potatoes 
Vinegar Dressing 


Greens 

Bread and Butter 
Apple Celery Salad Saltines 
or 

Rhubarb Sauce Chocolate Cookies 

In the above dinner we have starch in the ham roll, rice and 
bread, so the dessert must be an acid fruit dessert. Many times 
a fruit salad makes a good dessert especially if one uses a 
sweet cookie with it. 

You know a little sweet at the close of a meal makes one 
feel satisfied. I have been at boarding houses, hotels, and 
private homes where they serve plenty of meat, potatoes, 
bread and other “fillers’”’ yet I did not feel satisfied. I craved 
a bit of sweet “to finish up on.” This may be due to a lack 
of fresh vegetables and fruit, also, since both contain elements 
needed in the body. You see, it isn’t enough to give our bodies 
just fuel in the form of starches, (Continued on page 46 
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The Proper Finish Will Make Your Furniture Harmonize 





Small odd pieces of modern 
furniture add greatly to the 
attractiveness of every home. 
You, yourself, can easily make 
them for your family. There 
is no particular trick to con- 
structing porch swings, tables, 
telephone sets, etc. 


The furniture, woodwork and 
floors of your home can be 
made to harmonize if a little 
taste is used in finishing them. 
You can easily refinish dingy, 
shabby, scratched wood. Our 
method involves practically no 
expense. All you need is a 
little time—a brush—and 
JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very 
easy to apply—it goes on eas- 
ily and quickly, without a lap 
or a streak. It penetrates 
deeply, bringing out the beauty 
of the grain without raising it 
—dries in four hours and does 
not rub off or smudge. 














JOHNSON’S Woop DYE 


If you are building or remodel- 
ing you should have our book 
on Wood Finishing. It is chock 
full of valuable information 
on interior finishing. We will 
gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of your 
dealer. Use coupon at right. 





JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 
has many uses, for both the 
artisan and amateur. Archi- 
tects and contractors specify it 
for coloring woodwork and 
flooring in new buildings. 
Painters and decorators use it 
with equal satisfaction on new 
and old woodwork of all kinds. 
Housewives delight in it for 
doing over old furniture and 
for coloring reed and wicker 
baskets, etc. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 
is made in fourteen standard 
shades—a few of which are: 


129 Dark Mahogany 126 Light Oak 

127 Brown Mahogany 123 Dark Oak 

140 Early English 110 Bog Oak 

131 Walnut 124 Golden Oak 
125 Mission Oak 


Allshades may be easily light- 
ened, darkened or intermixed. 
Full directions on every label. 


FREE--This Book on 
Home Beautif ying 


This Book tells how to finish wood 
in artistic stained and enameled ef- 
fects. Gives practical suggestions on 
making your home artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Tells just what materi- 
als to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—giving covering 
capacities, etc. Use coupon below. 





Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, FG. 9 

RACINE, WIS. (Canadian Factory—Brantfiord) 
t Please send me free and postpaid your In- 

struction Book on Home Beautifying and 
BE Wood Finishing. 


: The best dealer in paints here is......... 
i 


g CITY &STATE..................-. : 
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The Well Designed Small House 


M. L. KEITH 


VERYBODY wants a cozy home, no matter how little 
or how much it costs, and every day we are getting 
inquiries for just the cozy types we are picturing here. 

The best part of it is, they are homes that families of modest 
means can build—they are modern in every respect, carefully 
designed and architecturally correct. 

Design No. 11 is one of our most popular types. Cobble- 
stones are used very effectively, you’ll note, and with the heavy 
timber work and wide coursed shingles of the exterior, give 
it that rustic, homelike appearance so hard to obtain in a bunga- 
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low when one must build for warmth. With the shingles on 
the exterior stained a soft brown, and the roof shingles green, 
the white painted sash makes a pleasing contrast. 

In floor arrangement this design is exceptionally compact. 
The living room is of generous size, with a broad open fireplace 
across the side. A wide cased opening connects with the dining 
room, another large well lighted room, with a flower box below 
the four casement windows. A swinging door leads from the 
dining room to the pantry, which is located most conveniently 
between kitchen and dining room, and has plenty of cupboard 
space. The kitchen is equipped with all the modern conveniences 
and has a door leading to the basement. 

Taking up the sleeping quarters, we find two beautiful bed- 
rooms provided, both of which open off a small hall which 
connects with the living room and bath. These rooms have 
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Floor plan for design No. 11 
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plenty of closet space and are exceedingly well lighted and 
ventilated, having three attractively grouped casement win- 
dows each, while the front bedroom has a large window on the 
side in addition. The bath is conveniently located between the 
bedrooms and contains the linen closet. 

There is a full basement under the entire house, with pro- 
visions for a hot water heating plant, laundry, fuel bins and 
vegetable rooms. 

Design No. 12 at the right is a home that’s bound to give 
satisfaction. It’s an all stucco five-room bungalow, with a 
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generously large living room that will prove a joyforever; one 
end of the living room provides plenty of space for the dining 
table. This room is exceptionally bright and cheery, and is 
lighted by two triple windows. 

The porch columns are supported by inexpensively built box 
piers and buttress to front steps. The roof has medium slope, 
with slight head room for a moderate amount of storage. 

A full basement is provided, to take care of a furnace and 
every other modern convenience. The foundation is of poured 
concrete with stucco surface above grade. 


Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
shown or relative to planning, b ‘ding or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. (Always 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope). Complete blue- 
prints and specifications will be furnished for any plan shown on 
this page. 
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Floor plan for design No. 12 
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News of 


The New Hupmobile 


We feel sure that every Hupmobile owner, or even observer, will 
agree with us that in order to dominate its field, the Hupmobile has 
only to improve upon its own past. 


In this new Hupmobile, that triumph has been accomplished, not 
merely in one, but in every important essential—with results in 
performance so marked that they validate more strongly than ever its 
legitimate right to be called the best car of its class in the world. 


We direct the attention of Hupmobile owners in particular—because 
they know and admire its fine points of performance more intimately, 
perhaps, than any other owner-group in the world—to these results, 
which they can absolutely count upon in the new Hupmobile: — 


Noted as the Hupmobile has always been for settling 
down instantly to smooth, steady, straight-ahead going, 
this new Hupmobile has a coasting, skimming quality 
that surpasses any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Prized as the Hupmobile has always been for the 
smoothness of its operation, this new Hupmobile is even 
more free from noticeable vibration. 


Celebrated as the Hupmobile has always been for snap- 
ping away in the flash of a second, this new Hupmobile 
is even quicker on the trigger than any other Hupmo- 
bile before it. 


Easy-riding as the Hupmobile has always been, this 
new Hupmobile—in front and rear alike—outdoes 
all of its predecessors in bump-absorbent spring action 
and restful riding. 


Comfortable as the Hupmobile has always been, this 
new Hupmobile is more roomy and affords greater 
convenience to driver and passengers alike. 


These are the high points of new Hupmobile performance — a posi- 
tive promise tothe public from the Hupp Motor Car Corporation which 
fifteen minutes’ experience will prove to your delight and satisfaction. 


The means by which these splendid results have been attained are 
described in detail in literature which is now ready for distribution. 


Hupmobile has not veered nor varied a hair’s breadth from time- 
tried Hupmobile principles, but, applying and extending them with 
infinite care and fidelity, the Hupp Corporation has produced the 
greatest car in its history. 


We realize that announcements from this corporation are accepted 
as careful statements of fact, and realizing it, we urge you to put 
our promises to the test. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


The new Series R-12 Hupmobile i is now on display throughout the 
country. See it, or write us for pictures and detailed description 








DALE R. 


ICTURE yourself the owner of a greenhouse in which 
P plant culture can be continued thruout the stormy, 
frigid months of winter. A tiny garden of Eden, if you 
please, where those tender plants and herbs, flowers and vege- 
tables can be cultivated for profit or for pleasure. 
The cost? Well, everything costs these days, but it is quite 
probable that the actual expenditure 
on this greenhouse will surprise you. 


Showing the home-made greenhouse attached to the residence 


A Small Greenhouse Will Pay 
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VAN HORN 


residence. In either event construction details will not differ. 
Later mention will be made of arranging the heating unit, 
should the other plan be found best. 

The structure measures twelve feet long and eight feet wide, 
over all—smaller than many garages. The side walls are five 
feet high, four feet of which should be underground. The end 
walls are of tile also, laid to the ridge. 
The rafters are of two-by-four-inch 























In fact, it has been designed primarily 
with a view toward economy. It is 220; 
half underground, thus utilizing warmth 
from the ground. It is walled with hol- 
low tile, that inexpensive and very 
efficient insulating material. And, if 
conditions permit, the structure is 
joined to the wall of the basement 

neath the house and heating thereof 
maintained by a radiator and pipe line 
run from the furnace. Or, the present 
arrangement of the ground available 
not permitting this, then the green- 
house is built more remote and the 
heat furnished by a small garage heating 
plant. 












material, placed three feet on centers, 
cut to fit both ridge pole and plates. 
They should be well selected and only 
straight pieces used since the sash rest 
directly upon them. 

The door is two feet wide and six 
feet high, centered and fitted into a 
casing or jamb set into the end wall 
before the tile are laid. This, if the 
outside entrance is to be employed. 
Should the entrance be desired thru 
the basement wall, the door opening is 
switched to the other end and two or 
three steps of concrete built to join 
the basement and greenhouse floor 
levels. 
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Hot-bed sash are used to form the 
roof. These sash, of rigid construction 
and provided in even foot lengths and 
widths, are not costly. And the two main items will be these 
sash and the tile. If it is decided to add the outside entrance, 
a few more tile will be required but most of these can be sal- 
vaged from left-overs from the main structure. Either these 
or their equivalent in concrete. Hinges and hardware for the 
drop door will be the only cost here if the wood can be salvaged. 

As was said above, 
the construction can be 


End elevation from entrance side lotted to the radiator, all of the interior 


With the exception of the space al- 


is given over to beds with just enough 
space between them to afford comfortable walking. But we 
had best get at the construction at once. No prices are given 
and no attempt is made to approximate the total cost. But 
any local dealer in the wares to be used will gladly quote an 
estimate. Then, once this estimate is in hand you will know 
whether to proceed. And I sincerely hope you will not find 
the cost too high! By 
means of cord and 
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is possible to build the This simple little greenhouse, smaller 


greenhouse against the and vegetables even in severe climates is the case, the side 


than many garages, will give you flowers ~4x8x12 and if such 
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walls will probably extend about five 
and one- feet above the floor, in- 
cluding the mortar joints. Before reach- 
ing the top side course, the- walls should 
be leveled and when the last course is 
laid it should be perfectly true. Break 
every third or fourth block of tile thru 
the top, fill the interior with concrete 
and while still soft, imbed at these in- 
tervals, one-half inch bolts six inches long 
with enough of the threaded ends above 
to pass thru the two-by-four-inch plate 
and take nuts and washers. 

As soon as the walls have hardened, 
the side plates are bored for the bolts 
and fastened in place. Upon these plates 
the rafters are then erected when the 
ridge pole is in place, and nailed down. 

The ridge pole should extend past 
the end (both ends if the building is not 
joined to the house) at least three inches 
and should also extend above the tops 
of the rafters an equal distance. Hot 
bed sash can be obtained three feet wide 
and six feet long, or larger. This size, 
however, will best suit our purpose for it 
will give a good roof pitch and plenty 
of light within. The edges of the sash 
are planed down to fit and the upper 
edges beveled to fit snugly against the 
ridge. One sash on each side is hinged 
at the top for ventilating purposes. The 
others are nailed in place with small 
(not too small) finish nails and each joint 
covered with a bat. To make it possible 
to open the hinged sash it will be neces- 
sary to nail both adjacent bats to this 
sash so that they will raise with the 
hinged unit. 

Rain protection at the ridge is fur- 
nished by a long strip of heavy galvan- 
ized iron thirteen (approximately) feet 
in length which is curved carefully to 
form half a tube having a diameter of 
six inches. This is then nailed in an in- 
verted position along the projecting edge 
of the ridge. 

It is almost out of the question to 
provide satisfactorily a heating unit on 
the inside. Coal gases, especially, are 
ruinous to vegetation in general and 
the excessive consumption of fresh air 
which is bound to occur with the fire- 
box within, will defeat the purpose of 
the building. 

In the plan shown, however, a single 
large radiator is connected to the steam 
or hot water pipe line running from the 
furnace. The radiator should be placed 
under a substantial support about eight 
inches from the floor and the pipes thoroly 
wrapped with insulating material from 
furnace to radiator. Care should be 
taken to see that the pipes do not touch 
the walls thru which they pass at any point. 

If conditions are such that strong winds 
pass over the structure during winter 
and there is danger of inability on the 
part of the one radiator to effectively heat 
the whole room evenly, then the one 
should be replaced with two radiators, 
of smaller size, but with one installed 
in each end of the room. The pipes lead- 
ing to the more remote radiator should 
run aboveground and need not be carefully 
wrapped since what heat here is lost by 
radiation, leaks into the room in which 
it is wanted, anyway. 

If the residence heating system isn’t 
either hot water or steam, then the next 
best plan will be to use the garage heater. 
This will be placed within the building 
if of the ordinary type, and encased in 
sheet metal which runs to the roof for 
its outlet. The heater (there are many 

Continued on page 27 
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“In some of America’s Finest Hotels 


In their effort to provide luxurious living 


conditio 
America’ 







EDGEWATER BEACH 
HOTEL—CHICAGO 


on the famous North Shore, where 
satisfied guests have coined the 
phrase “The Hotel Without an 
Irritation.” Here, more than a 
hundred Davenport Beds are in use. 


is readily made. A child can change it 
from davenport to bed and back again. 

How easy it is to bring to your home the 
same measure of finished luxury and con- 


venience 


In millions of homes the Davenport Bed 
is considered indispensable. It adds beauty 
and comfort to any room. 


The seat 


is independent even though built in. It 
has a regular bedspring and removable 


mattress 


every detail the Davenport Bed invites the 


attention 


Hundreds of styles—overstuffed, cane 
backs, soft-upholstered—designed and 


builded b 


three manufacturers, assure you of a selec- 
tion in keeping with the furnishings of your 
home. Ask your furniture merchant to 
show you a variety. 


Our brochure, showing nearly a hundred 


Davenport Bed plays an important and 
highly efficient part. In suites, halls, and 
mezzanines the Davenport Bed offers by 


ns for their guests, many of 
s finest hotels have found that the 


day the charming hospitality 
of a handsomely designed 
and comfortably upholstered 
davenport. And in the same 
place by night it provides 
a restful, resilient, sleep- 
inviting bed. 

When the hotel is crowded 
the extra guests are thus pro- 
vided for easily. ‘The trans- 
ition from day to night use 


afforded by the modern hotel. 


is not used as a bed. The bed 


as in any other good bed. In 


of the most fastidious. 





y the master craftsmen of eighty- 





styles, is yours for the asking 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


914 South 


Michigan Avenue Chicago 


CheDAVENPORT BED 


SERVES BY DAY AND B 


| NIGHT 


m #7 
©1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America eto 




















MY HOBBY 

I have always been a very busy woman and I have 
found the study of botany a very agreeable and satis- 
fying hobby. f& be loved “green things growing”’ 
and the first mild days of spring usually found me, 
when a child, at the base oF an old beech tree that 
stood on the southern slope of a hill, searching for 
the first turkey-pea that dared raise its head above 
the leaf-covered, yes, and sometimes snow-covered 
earth. Later as a high school girl, I studied botany 
and was so delighted with the subject that I at once 
adopted it as my hobby. 

I do not study botany from books alone, but go to 
the woods, the fields, the waysides, and even the 
dooryard to find my text books. is takes me out 
into the fresh air, and into the beautiful outdoor 
world with all its beauty of earth and sky, trees and 
flowers, singing birds and chirping insects, and all 
animate life. 

I enjoy my hobby because of the beauty and di- 
versity of form and coloring I find in the leaves and 
flowers of trees and plants—from the largest trees 
to the smallest microscopic plants. I enjoy my hobby 
because of its soothing effect upon tired nerves and 
rasped temper. When perplexed almost beyoud en- 
durance by household or business problems, I have 
never failed to find rest and peace in the study of a 
plant. It seems to me that one of the purposes of 
the Creator in giving so much beauty along with 
utility, is for the “resting of tired brains and the heal- 
ing of ruffled spirits.’’ I enjoy it because it is an 
expression of the Infinite that I can, in some small 
measure, understand and appreciate. And it seems 
to me this should be the end aimed at in every hobby. 

—Mrs. M. E. Charles, Spiceland, Ind. 





The north side of Mr. Hartsell’s home 


HOW IS THIS FOR ONE LOT? : 

I am a subscriber to your magazine. I think it is 
fine. I live in a small town on a small lot 52x150 feet, 
the house 26x50 feet, so I don't have much lot left. 
On the north side, I have planted Woodbine, Boston 
Ivy ferns, sweet Elyseum, Poppies, Gladioli and 
Salvia. On the south side Arbor, rose bushes, Sweet 
Elysium, Gladioli, Hydrangea, and Clematis Vine. 
In my backyard I have two pear trees, four apple 
trees, two plum trees, five grape vines, es 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries and 
garden berries, beans, peas, onions, beets, eapbape. 
parsnips, tomatoes, pieplant, sweet peas, hollyhoc 
poppies, chrysanthemums, chicken house and yard 
and forty early hatched chickens. In front are two 
White Birch trees, two Hard Maple trees and Bridal 
Wreath, two Tulip Canna beds. How is that for 
one dinky lot?—J. W. Hartsell, Early, Iowa. 
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The view from the south 


BACKYARD METAMORPHOSIS 

Houses were scarce in our locality four years 
80 we were forced to take one finally where the - 

ard was a heap of ashes, burdocks and blighted 

opes generally. But when the next season came 
around, it was a mass of fragrant bloom and was 
furnishing vegetables for our table. We had the 
satisfaction that comes with creation for our twenty 
feet square was a joy to eye and te. 

Mr. W. spaded up the whole plot (after burning 
up all the dried leaves, papers and so on t collect 
on an untenanted corner). Then he had one load 
of top soil raked over all. The latter cost about 
three dollars and was well worth it in the added 
ve the soil. Grass seed was planted 
and a sand-box built under the lone pear tree which 

stood as sentinel over this desecration of nature 
for —. Our attention was drawn from the _— 
to the fences which cried out for drapery in the form 
of vines, so we trained morning glories over it and 
drove out in the country, bringing home wild honey- 
suckle vines from 3 arms, also ferns for damp 
corners and peppermint plants for the wettest spot 


richness it 


of all. This spread rapidly and formed the basis for 
— @ summer drink and garnish for dishes of 
amb. 

Hollyhocks, those prim reminders of another age, 
were plan in a row at the end of the garden where 
they seemed to stand like old-fashioned ladies in 
their garb of pink and blue. 

The lower part of the yard was divided between 
brightly colored flowers and vegetables. The flowers 
chosen were of a kind calculated to flourish abundantly 
in a small space, such as the yellow and red four- 
o’clocks, a border of sweet elysium, old time pinks 
and blue larkspur. To furnish ‘the house with late 
bouquets we planted a flaming eroup of zinnias. Under 
the taller plants pues forth bright-faced little 
pansies which the children loved to gather each day 
so the plants would bloom still more. 

We estimated that the outlay in money was small 
and the work did not seem to count, for the exercise 
in the open air was worth a lot. 

The vegetables were necessarily not numerous 
but we had rows of beets, peas, radishes, and great 
flowering vines of yellow squash clambering over 
what was formerly an ash-dump. 

We gaze out now on a stretch of green over red 

raniums growing in window-boxes under each 

ack window, to where the hollyhocks, morning- 
glories and other flowers charm the eye and support 
a colony of bees. 

A New York artist asked to paint a picture of this 
little corner of ours, so we feel we must have been 
successful with the small amount we expended.— 
Mrs. Phillip Wood. 


OUR LITTLE GARDEN 

Your splendid Fruit, Garden and Home gives to 
us most generously each month of inspiration, in- 
struction, and ambition. Every new issue brings 
just the information our work in garden and home 
demands of the mind. The varied articles, in the 
delightful way they are presented, give complete 
answers. We go forth with a clearer view and better 
understanding and each little problem, thus solved, 
becomes an added joy to daily life. You are doing 
truly great work for us; may all success and ap- 
preciation be yours, so that you can do your work 
with a glad heart. 

Maybe you would care to know that my husband 
and I work in our tiny garden every morning from 
five to six, sunshine or rain. We start early in the 
spring and work thru till late fall. Tho our neighbor- 
hood is closely settled, panety is up to appreciate 
the early morning as we do; the birds and we have 
all its dewy beauty to ourselves. We talk very little 
while we hoe and weed and do the hundred and one 
little jobs—there is so much bird music to listen to, 
and so much for the eye to feast on that we must 
work silently, and, I think I may add, with a prayer 
of thanksgiving in our hearts. It is ever a garden 
mystery how bountifully kind Nature responds to 
a little daily effort. Our little 40x40 plot gives us an 
abundance of fragrant flowers and crisp vegetables 
for six months; also cherries, berries and plums 
enough to enjoy them as fresh, luscious fruit and also 
to stock our cellar with jellies, jams and preserves 
for the winter. We sel! tulips in the spring and plums 
in the fall to make our garden self-supporting, as my 
husband calls it. But the garden is a little gold mine 
in another sense. It gives us health and poise, real 
enjoyment, and a strong bond with worthwhile 
people. This “ee why we both think so much 
of your precious little magazine.—Fmily A. Gaideke, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


PLANNING NEW GARDEN 

I have only received two copies of my paper and 
am so ple I just had to tell you. I am more 
interested in the flower talks than anything else, 
if I can have a choice among so much helpful in- 
formation. The talk on Chrysanthemums in May 
was superb. I am a great lover of all Nature, and 
am planning a flower garden in which I aim to have 
such things as a sun dial, bird house, and bird baths, 
seats, summer house and a greenhouse pit.—Mrs. 
Lewis E. Stadler, Reidsville, N. C. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


There are so many, many articles of special in- 
terest to us in your August issue, I cannot resist 
telling you how glad we are to be on the subscription 
list. The little magazine literally abounds in valuable 
information, and tho having but a small soaneens 
garden, yet we find in it each month a great fund 
of information which we are eager to get. : 

We have just completed a fish pool, rustic arch 
and fig stone walk. After the construction work on 
these was finished the lawn was graded and the 
thick mat of has vanished. Therefore, the 
article by Professor Aust was most timely for us. 
The one entitled, ‘‘Build Your Water Pools in August” 
was decidedly welcome as our plan is to put in 
water lily bulbs and gold fish. _ f 

We intend to make this a strictly perennial gar- 
den, which will necessitate transplanting many 
flowers and shrubs we have had growing elsewhere, 
such as peonies, iris and roses. Mr. Sturtevant gives 
us just the advice we desire. 
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That you are providing a binder for the year's 
numbers simply by securing new subscriptions will 
be splendid news to everybody as undoubtedly all 
will wish to keep this storehouse of information in 

rmanent form.—Armide Schauweker, Des 

oines, Iowa. 


LIKES BUILDING PLANS 
I enjoy Fruit, Garden and Home and enclose 
my subscription. I have been reading it and in this 
August number I am so glad to get the plan of the 
$1,000 house; it is a beauty. Wish you would give 
your readers other plans of low cost cottages.— 





Arthur Growden, Columbus, Miss. 





One view in Mrs. Carter’s yard 


REAL, PRACTICAL INFORMATION 

In reply to your request for pictures of backyards, 
I am enclosing two views of ours taken in June. We 
have two lots, 60x120. The planting consists of a 
variety of shrubs such as Spirea, Tan H. Anthony 
Waterer (for border of drive way to end of lot), 
Deutzia, Forsythia, Hydrangea, Cornus, Balsunis, 
Blue Gerase, Syringa (old fashioned Lilac) which 
forms Hedge across the back of the lot. 

The beds are filled with hardy and annual flowers, 
ferns and plants from the woods, that give a succession 
of beauty of bloom thruout the summer. 

This is the third year, the planning and work all 
being done by Mr. Carter and myself. We enjoy 
your magazine and find it filled with good, practical 


information.—Mrs. B. H. Carter, Midland, Mich. 








NOT OVER MY HEAD 
A copy of July number was sent me by a friend 
who is a traveling salesman for a large piano 
in — York. This copy was procured from a news- 
stand. 
I was charmed with it and am erecting a trellis 


shown in the magazine. Most of the articles I read 
in horticultural magazines shoot over my head— 
I mean by that, they deal with large estates, re- 
quiring great capital. I am a lowly shoe worker 
with a small country place, small capital, and am 
not able to have a place of the magnitude so many 
of the articles describe 
However, I love the country life, beautiful gardens, 
artistic surroundings—a natural gardener and flower 
loving crank. The rich can have costly bird baths, 
sun dials, gazing globes, iron fences, stone rustic 
seats, formal gardens, Le me or Japanese style. 
But my dear Editor, you have come to the front 
with a bright, clean-cut magazine printed on 
paper, fine photos, and instead of dealing in glittering 
generalities you give us a gold mine of ideas. | 
have three-fourths of an acre laid out into what 
I have named “Garden of Allah.” This was designed 
after a plan published by Mrs. Florence Taft Eaton. 
It has a central path thru the center, six feet wide, 
borders of flowers and vegetables. In fact, Beauty 
and Utility combined. I have eight hanging baskets 
in front, Arbor Entrance, bean pole arches, home- 
made bird bath (which is used), home-made rustic 
seats looking off on the water, seats under shady 
nooks. In fact, I am trying to make it a living pic- 
ture of the great out-of-door life in the country. 
I see by the m ine that Mrs. Eaton is one of 
your writers.—William W. Tinkham, Dighton, 


HELPS PEOPLE SAVE | 

Your letter of the 5th at hand. Don’t know if it 
is necessary to tell you I will be pleased to have my 
article on the subscribers’ page. 

In your July number, which I just received, is 
another fine article, entitled “How We Won 
Home.” This should get many of the never-save-a- 
cent people out of the rut end they will your 

ine for the stimulation. 
y the way, I am selling nursery stock and no maga- 
zine has ever so m to me as yours.— 
Joseph Wasb. 
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sizes and designs) should be placed just 
northwest of the center of the room and 
the interior then arranged afterward. 
About the sheet metal case a radiating 
fan of the same material is riveted on so 
that the completed unit will somewhat 
resemble an ordinary brooder heater. 
This rim of metal will throw the heat— 
which will rise anyway—outward and 
downward and tend to produce a more 
complete heating process than otherwise. 

For that matter, the handy man will 
perhaps at once visualize a plan whereby 
an old wood-burning or coal stove can 
be used for heating. In fact, if the green- 
house owner is of an inventive nature 
and the necessary materials are at his 
disposal, this item of expense can be 
eliminated. It is also entirely possible 
to erect this heating unit on the outside 
preferably at one end and on the west 
or northwest side. The hot air duct is 
run thru the wall and with a special 
flange or fan attached the heat can 
be quite evenly dispensed throughout 
the room. If the heating unit is on the 
outside, it should be encased with con- 
crete or brick or tile to prevent excessive 
heat radiation into the outside air and 
also to protect against inclement weather. 

Steps leading down to the doorway 
can best be built of concrete. They should 
be of the 9:7 ratio; that is, with a nine 
inch tread and seven inch rise. The 
walls can be of concrete, also, if no tile 
are available. 

If there are tile left over, however, 
they can be utilized to form the entrance- 
way as shown in the side elevation. This, 
when topped with a drop door, well 
fitted, will afford double protection and 
should be added if the entrance is on 
the north and not thru the basement wall. 

Little need be said about the interior 
arrangement. Perhaps the most simple 
plan will be to build the beds on the 
ground and confine them within wide 
board, held in place by stakes. More 
elaborate and expensive arrangement 
would be to use concrete or wooden 
benches upon which to build the beds. 
In fact, a bench of this type, if built 
along the solid end will be almost neces- 
sary to hold the potted plants. 

All outside work should, of course, be 
painted. The color should conform with 
the color scheme of the house and garage, 
tho white will always be appropriate. 

If the red tone of the tile is objection- 
able, two dollars can be spent for cement 
and quartz and the above-ground por- 
tions of the masonry covered with stucco. 
In order to result in a good job, the tile 
should be wetted thoroly before the 
stucco is applied. 

There is, also, the necessity of keeping 
the interior moist. If a vessel of water, 
set near the radiator or heat unit proves 
insufficient a fine spray from the hose 
can be turned upon the sash from the 
under side of the sunny side of the roof. 
‘The heat from the sun will quickly dis- 
pel it in the form of water vapor. 

Other features can be added in the 
course of time and these will really be 
dependent upon what you wish to pay 
for them. Water can be piped within 
and kept on tap; more elaborate equip- 
ment can be added—a double sash roof, 
to form a more perfect insulation from 
cold might be of practical value. But 
these are mot necessary to make this 
hothouse unit a success. 
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Every day we hear owners say that the 
Overland is “the most automobile in the world 
for the money.” 


And no wonder! Consider these Overland 
features: 


Triplex springs (Patented) providing 130-inch 
springbase—all-steel touring body with hard- 
baked enamel finish—the strongest rear axle, 
we believe, in the Overland price class— 
powerful, reliable engine that gives 20 miles and 
more to the gallon of gasoline. Ask your Willys- 
Overland dealer for further information. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 


Touring + $525 
Roadster - $525 
Red Bird - $750 
Coupe - $795 
Sedan - $860 
F.O.B. TOLEDO 


























Old home in La Grange, 
ILL., built over 30 years ago, 
remodeled into a 2 family 
flat, and moderniz % 
inch oak flooring. 










“Theseare thetimes’ 


—that try women’s souls! 


Summer winds are blowing dust and 
dirt.in through the screened windows 
and doors, and most of it sooner or later 
drifts to the floor. 


There must be circulation of air, and 
with it an additional burden in keeping 
the rooms clean. 


Have you ever been dismayed at the 
dust mounting up through a strong ray 
cf sunlight when you sweep a carpeted 
room? Imagine the dust you don’t see 
that is stirred up every time you step 
across the room, sifting into furniture 
and hangings. 

OAK FLOORS are clean. There is 
no place for dust to accumulate, Dirt 
brought into the house by tramping 
feet is easily and completely removed. 
A little attention at frequent intervals is 
all that is necessary to keep an oak 
floor bright and clean. 


If you live in a home without oak 
floors, a special thickness called 3¢ inch 
is recommended, for laying over the old 
worn floors. The work can be done 
quickly and economically, one room at 
a time, if desired. 

A booklet on the uses and advan- 
tages of beautiful modern oak floors will 
be mailed you on request. Write today. 


Oak FLoorinc Bureau 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 











America Is 
STILL SHORT 
Over A MIL- 
LION HOMES 


—Literary Digest 


NATuRE’sS GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


= | yard of Sunny Italy, Spain 


‘bloom and propagated a 
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Hubbard Grape 


FRANK D. HILLS 


Okiahoma’s Backyard Burbank 
Has a Real Grape 


TINY insect, buzz- 
ing among the grape 
blossoms of a vine- 


or South France in 1893, 
sipping from the pollen of 
first one variety and then 
another, innocently and 
accidentally fertilized a 


grape that has been the 
hope of the great grape 
growers of the world for 
centuries. The fruit of 
this new variety traveled 
across the sea to America. 
Fate saw to it that it 





He has raised it in the 
North and in the South 
but it has been his prop- 
erty and has been handled 
by his agents, who guard 
it as closely as they would 
a treasure chest. 

In the backyard of the 
Hubbard home the grape 
arbors are coddled like so 
many race horses. They 
are blanketed with burlap 
to protect them from the 
ravages of insects and 
birds while they ripen in 
the Oklahoma sunshine. 
The great rambling south- 


reached the table of Judge Judge Hubbard of Okla- ern style mansion of: the 
John J. Hubbard, the homa, owner of all the Hubbards and the rakish- 
Afton, Oklohama, Bur- Hubbard grapes looking vineyard in the 


bank. It was eaten by 
one of his children who 
spat out the seeds and threw them away. 
One grew in the weeds at the rear of the 
house and bore the fruit that bears the 
name of the man who has the credit, 
really due to the bug or the bee, of propa- 
gating the wonder grape, a marvel in 
flavor, hardihood and productivity. 
Judge Hubbardisa wizard in the prop- 
agation of fruit trees and plants but he 
has never been able to reproduce the grape 













The home of Judge Hubbard, 
showing his backyard vine- 
yard 


from the seed of the new va- 
riety, which, experts say, is 
probably ® cross between a 
wine grape and the Malaga. 
The new marvel partakes of 
the qualities of the two par- 
ents and it bears from as early as the last 
weekin July to as late as the last week in 
November. It has been successfully 
raised on the shore of Lake Michigan and 
on the Mexican border and in either of 
those climates it does as well as in its home 
in Judge Hubbard’s backyard in Okla- 
homa. The parent vine has been burned 
twice when the Hubbard home was de- 
stroyed by fire, first in 1904 and later in 
1919, but seemed to suffer little incon- 
venience from the scorching and came 
again from the root with renewed vigor. 
Now he has thousands of the vines bear- 
ing tons of the luscious fruit but while he 
sells the grapes he has never parted with 
a single sliv «* the vine and owns all of the 


wood of the John Hubbard grape family. 


rear gives the place the 

appearance of the first 
home of the John Hubbard grape across 
the sea. 

The grape itself is a freak in more ways 
than one. In the first place, practically 
all of the fruit is of a transparent green 
color that makes it appear unripe. A few 
clusters here and there are of a rich wine 
color. Persons who eat of the two colored 
grapes nearly always declare that the 
dark ones are the better flavored, but 
blindfolded it is impossible 
for them to tell the differ- 
ence. Judge Hubbard 
says that the dark grape 
takes its shade from the 
wine grape, one of its for- 
bears, while the trans- 
parent ones have the color 






A Hubbard grapewine in bearing 


of the Malaga. 

The story Judge Hubbard told the 
writer of the origin of the Hubbard grape 
is almost uncanny. A Greek candy 
maker and fruit dealer, Gus Muropolis, 
who conducted a store in Vinita, Okla- 
homa, years ago, found that Judge and 
Mrs. Hubbard were lovers of imported 
grapes, so when he received a consign- 
ment of especially luscious ones he in- 
sisted on selling them a few. Judge 
Hubbard, returning from the nearest 
court at that time, seventy-five miles 
distant, purchased two pounds of 
the foreign fruit at sixty cents a 
pound. He took them home with the 
result mentioned in the beginning of this 
story. The next spring a little vine 
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bearing two leaves was discovered in the 
weeds in the rear of the house and as the 
nearest grape arbor was nine miles away 
members of the family began tosearch for 
the origin of the baby vine. They re- 
membered the seeds emptied out the 
rear door of the house and then they knew 
the secret. 

An Italian grape expert who visited 
the Hubbard home to investigate the 
wonder grape told Judge Hubbard that 
the grape growers of Europe had tried for 
ages to produce such a cross but had 
failed and that no such a fruit existed 
anywhere but in his backyard. 

Every effort on the part of nursery 
companies, state horticulturists, and 
others interested in the growth of grapes 
to obtain a few of the grape slips or roots 
have failed. Judge Hubbard says that he 
expects to plant an eighty-acre tract he 
owns near Afton to the marvel grapes. 

“Don’t misquote me,” said the Afton 
Burbank as the interview ended. “I am 
not the originator of a new variety of 
grapes. I never could even reproduce it 
from the seed. I am only the discoverer. 
The little insect over in Europe propa- 
gated the grape after all of the wise ones 
had failed and I am only getting paid for 
protecting it.” 


How I Used Rocks 


Continued from page 17 
garden scheme. At the street end was 
dug out a circle about six feet in diameter 
and about four feet deep. This was 
cemented and a pipe laid to give a 
fountain effect. Around the pool were 
laid broken pieces of rock with grass in 
between making a charming color scheme 
of green and gray. Instead of one circle 
a double circle was utilized in order to 
give more decorative effects and it was 
planted in the four corners by flowering 
shrubs, which also followed the English 
stepping stones that led from the garden 
pool to a little wooden tea house that 
outlined the garden. It was very simple, 
inexpensive but unique and charming in 


effect, a feature that anybody could | 


work out upon a small estate. 


The old stone wall which bounded | 
part of our garden was one that was | 


laid by slaves in pre-Revolutionary times. 
It had a boundary of brambles, weeds, 
and rubbish. The first thing I did was to 
clear that away, dig down about three 
feet and fill in with soil made from leaf 
mold, sheep manure and sharp sand. 
This was grassed over on the outside 
leaving a space about three feet wide for 
vine planting, using the wild cucumber 
with its white blossoms that developed 
into prickly balls which the children 
loved to burst. Intermingled with that 
was the woodbine aud scarlet runner, 
addifg for practical purposes the black- 
berry which combines beauty and utility, 
for the white blossoms developed later 
into luscious fruit. 

My stone wall treatment was the ad- 
miration of all my neighbors who took 
advantage of this fact by planting 
rambler roses over their lattice fences, 
or of outlining their estates with hedges 
or the Japanese barberry. 

So just ordinary rocks presented won- 
derful possibilities to work out decorative 
schemes. Inside they could be made 
charming by piling them in all sorts of 
odd shapes and edging them with pinks, 
blue forget-me-nots or Iris, while outside 
ferns and vines do help out much in 
making an attractive setting. 
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The initials of a friend 


You will find these letters on many tools by which 
electricity works. They are on great generators 
used by electric light and power companies; and 
on lamps that light millions of homes. 


They are on big motors that pull railway trains; 
and on tiny motors that make hard housework 


easy. 


By such tools electricity dispels the dark and lifts 
heavy burdens from human shoulders. Hence the 
letters G-E are more than a trademark. They are 
an emblem of service—the initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 























PEONIES for EVERY PURPOSE 
| Selected Varieties — Special Prices 


"| We offer these select varieties at special low pricesin strong two 
es oq and five eye roots as an inducement fora trial order. 


One Each of the Four Named - - - $5.00 





Felix Crousse—Rich dazzling red - - .75 
Sarah Bernhardt—Delicate pink - - 3.00 
Reine Hortense—Soft flesh - - - - - 2.50 


Mme. Emile Lemoine—Glossy white 1.00 


_|AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 


Write for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


Producers of Plants That Grow and Bloom 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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torts Prem rae Tet Steed ral So 
CLINTON NURSERIES 


Trees, plants, vines, hedging, etc. 
for beautifying your homes and 
making a fraitel garden, are 
supplied by BARNES NI'RSERIES 
1625 North Bend Rd. Cincinnati, O. 


Local Salesmen Wanted—Write for Free Lists. 








Every Home Lover 
Should Read This 
New Booklet 





You will enjoy reading “The Over- 
looked Beauty Spots in Your 
Home’’—a profusely illustrated book- 
let which we are sending to all who 


request it. 


How oak flooring became the ideal 
wood floor, why it has always been 
considered a luxury, though now a 
demonstrated economy, why it en- 
hances even the most modestly fur- 
nished room, and how to judge its 
real value—these are but a few of 
interesting touches you will find be- 
tween its covers. The edition is lim- 
ited. Write today for your free copy. 


Whether you are planning to / uild 
or want the touch of refinement oak 
floors will give to your present home, 
specify “‘Perfection” Brand Oak Floor- 
ing for happiest results. Write us 
for full information if you do not 
find it on sale where you live. 


ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


‘PERFECTION 
Brand Oak Flooring 
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How New Roses Are Produced 


H. S. TILLOTSON 


HERE are probably few, even among 

those who take no particular interest 

in floriculture, who have failed to 
notice the vast improvement in garden 
roses in recent years. 

Not only are the roses of today, more 
graceful in shape and more attractive 
in coloring than were their ancestors, but 
in the case of the popular “Hybrid Tea” 
roses, they also possess the valuable ad- 
vantage of being able to produce their 
blooms almost without interruption 
from June till frost. 

Rose varieties originate by “‘cross- 
ing,”’ which may be either accidental 
or deliberate; or by “sporting” or 
bud variation. ‘“‘Sporting’’ is a term 
denoting the radical break or change, 
by which a single branch will bear 
flowers or characteristics different 
from the rest of the 
plant. Thus, a plant 
which normally ars 
red roses may “sport” 
ani send out a branch 
bearing a pink or a 
white flower. If the 
break is a desirable one, 
the part of the plant 
bearing the unusual flow- 
er is isolated and made 
into a cutting. In this 
manner have originated 
many of our finest var- 
ieties; for instance, white 
Killarney, Killarney 
Brilliant, Killarney 
Queen, etc., all of which 
are sports of the original Killarney. The 
roses Ophelia and Radiance have also 
shown a marked sporting tendency. The 
reason for this variation is not definitely 
understood. 

Crossing sometimes occurs as a result 
of insects carrying pollen from the an- 
thers of one flower to the pistils of an- 
other, and, in the early days of rose 
culture, this “hit or miss’’ crossing was 
the chief reliance of the breeder who 
gathered the “hips” or seedpods, and 
trusted largely to chance for desirable 
results. With a better understanding of 
the influence of heredity, hand pollina- 
tion came into vogue, for by this method 
the selection of the parentage was made 
possible. 

Should a fertile hip develop, the plant- 
ing of the seed, and the subsequent care 
of the seedlings, give the breeder ample 
opportunity to test his patience. The 
time that elapses before the germination 
of the seed, varies widely, and the late 








Cross-section of 
ae 4 9? 
rose ‘‘hip, 
showing seeds 


Dr. Walter Van Fleet sometimes kept 
rose seeds in the seed pans for a number 
of years, before discarding them as hope- 
less. On the other hand, the seed may 
germinate in two or three months. The 
writer has planted rose seeds in a cold 
frame late in September, and the ger- 
mination has occurred in January. 

The young seedlings are not allowed 
to develop their first flowers, which are 
pinched off, so as to make the young 
plants stocky, and it 
may be two or three 
seasons before the flow- 
ers of the new plant 
may be fairly judged. 

Most of the present 
day garden roses are 
Hybrid Teas, the re- 
sult of combining the 
best characteristics of 
two distinct groups. 
Irn our grandmothers’ 
day the roses usually 
grown were of the 
classification known as 
Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which, because of the 
fact that their bloom- 
ing period was limited 
to a few weeks in early summer, 
were popularly called ‘“‘June’’ roses. 
These June roses were very hardy, 
and were certainly liberal with their 
flowers during their brief reign. 
Some of the varieties enjoyed a large 
degree of favor; perhaps none more 
than the lovely rich, red General 
Jacquinot, or as it was more generally 
known, the “Jack” rose. Even to this 
day it is doubtful if we have any red rose 
that surpasses it in color. 

While the Hybrid Perpetuals were 
possessed of great vigor, the tender Tea 
roses, which were only suitable for grow- 
ing in greenhouses, or outdoors in mod- 
erate climates—bore the desirable pointed 
bud, and bloomed continuously over a 
long period. They also had a delicious 
fragrance. 

By cross-breeding or hybridizing, a 
combination of the best points of these 
two groups was brought about, and thus 
the Hybrid Tea rose as a happy result 
made its appearance. The beautiful pink 
rose, La France, was one of the first of 
the Hybrid Teas, and it is still in fair 
demand. This rose was introduced by 
the French breeder, Guillot, in 1867. 

To be sure, few of the Hybrid Teas 
make the bushy growth of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but they more than make up 


Ripened fruit 
or “hip” of 
the rose 
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for this lack by their everblooming habit. 

Tho as yet there is no satisfactory 
everblooming climbing rose, much effort 
is being expended in improving this class. 
Unfortunately, some of the ramblers 
including the beautiful and popular 
Dorothy Perkins, are susceptible to mil- 
dew, which makes the foliage unsightly 
during a large part of the season. Those 
climbing roses with glossy, leathery foli- 
age, such as Evergreen Gem, Gardenia 
and Silver Moon, are practically immune 
from this defect. 

It is a matter for deep regret, that 
Dr. Van Fleet, who originated the lovely 
white Silver Moon, and many other 
roses, was removed from the sphere of his 
beloved work, while at the zenith of a 
useful life. At the time of his death, he 
was engaged in some promising work 
with the yellow Chinese rose, Hugonis. 

Much of the credit for our present 
day roses is due the European breeders, 
Pernet-Ducher, Leenders, Dickson, Mc- 
Gredy and Paul, while prominently 
identified with rose progress in our own 
country, are the names of Hill, Walsh, 
Van Fleet, Thomas, Montgomery and 
Cook, the last named being the originator 
of the vigorous and beautiful Radiance 
rose. 


Why Burn Leaves? 


S winter approaches the smell of 

burning leaves reaches us. We 

can see people everywhere burning 
them. 

I have often wondered how many small 
gardeners or flower lovers know the won- 
derful value of leaves, not only as a 
humus, but a fertilizer. Leaf mold forms 
a valuable plant food, excellent for 
flowers, shrubs, and small gardens or 
house plants and is easily made. There 
are dozens of ways of turning leaves into 
useful material and preserving their 
humus and plant food value. 

I once asked a small place owner why 
he burned his leaves. His reply was: 
“To get rid of them, as they are a nuisance 
blowing all over the place,’”’ and he 
seemed a wonderfully surprised man 
when I told him how valuable they were 
as a fertilizer. Of course, like many of 
his fellowmen, he had never stopped to 
consider the question—burning seemed 
the easiest way to be rid of what he 
termed a nuisance. But, are leaves a 
nuisance? Mother nature never intended 
them to be. Everything was placed here 
to be of use to mankind and leaves are 
nature’s way of returning to the soil 
what the tree has removed. 

The easiest way for a small place 
owner to save leaves is to drive down 
stakes and treading them down as best 
as possible, and when the last leaf is 
added, place enough earth over them to 
hold them down and keep them from 
blowing away. The winter rains and 
snows will do the rest. When good ma- 
terial is needed the following year all 
one has to do is to take a shovel and pail 
and take out the required amount and 
ops it around his shrubs, flowers or on 

is garden plot. All that is wasted in 
burning is saved by a little extra trouble. 

I also use leaves in my raspberry 
patch. It is a little trouble to keep them 
in place, but they answer a fine question 
in fertilizing. I usually select a damp 
day after a rain when the leaves are wet, 
and scatter them along the rows and then 
covering them with enough coarse manure 


to hold them in place. The result will 
Continued on page 49 
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Dry B 


The real reason 


— they last longer 
The largest laboratory, devoted to dry cell 


research, experiments continuously to make 
them “last longer.” Columbia Hot Shot or 


Columbia Ignitors are “right” for your needs. 
That’s why people have the habit of asking 


Columbia Dry Batteries for all purposes are sold by hard- 
ware and general stores, electrical and auto supply shops, 
garages and implement dealers. 


Columbia 


atteries 
—they last longer 


Columbias 


























Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts on Ignitors at no extra charge 
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patented. Twenty i ene halt ae coat. - 
Brilliant, soft, white light. Restfulteo Sens’ 
ens. No ite. Absolutely safe. Lights | 
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30 Days Trial 27": Use it 30 
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CANDY—AII Kinds 


My boc book ke CANDY AS 1 MAKE If” will teach anyone how 
kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Was tees © Min Sen a ten La f. Y. 











ANY COLOR 






the Colors ~ 
We'll Make the RUG 
-reversible -Seamless -, 


Any rug should combine quality and beauty, but no matter 
how costly it may be, if the size does not harmonize with its 
surroundings, or if the colors do not blend with the furnish- 
ings, the rug is not in keeping and should not be used 


In thousands of the most exclusive homes the poe of the 
rug’s place in the room “picture’’ has been solved by 


Thread and Thrum Rugs 


Now Rinmser the reach of = American home, They are woven 
seamless---from pure came! ir or wool yarn to poet own design 
in any special colors, SV ie aeetee length. 
They cling to the floor with their woolly gri ant 
n curl bf to Matched any time. 
types reach room. Cost is ay 
avery wanes over ordinary rugs. 
Wee tor free booklet-.-‘“The Harmony 
f Rug and Room’’ , giving name of your 
reer dealer or interior decorator , and 
we will tell you how to have a sample 
made to yo ~~ own co! 
scheme, free o' 


THE THREAD AND 
UM WORKSHOP 


Associated with Nye & Wait 
Kilmarnock Corporation 


2-22 N. Div, St., Auburn, N. ¥, 
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F.0.B. FACTORY: 


With pump 
capacity of 

gal. per 
hour ;35-gal. 
galvanized 
tank and 
60-cycle 
motor 


The Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Home 
Water Plant delivers an abundance of 
running water, under pressure, at a cost 
of two cents a day or less. Operates 
from any electric circuit or home light 
plant system. Simple, automatic, 
quiet and dependable. 

Literature and the name of your dealer 
will be gladly furnished on request. 
Other types and sizes at proportion- 
ately low prices. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers ® Chicago 
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quarters aid in making the flock profitable 


Our Backyard Flock 


S long as we have kept house, the 
backyard flock of chickens has 
been part of our general living con- 

ditions. We would be most lonely without 
them, and would miss the fresh eggs, not 
to mention the frys and roasts we enjoy. 

This year the flock consists of thirty 
Buff Orpingtons, all last year’s pullets. 
In May we set the incubator, the season 
was so backward, but we had a good 
hatch; so far we raised 75 little chicks. 
Here and there an accident took one, 
but no disease appeared among them. 

As a few hens were bound to set we 
gave them some eggs from the incubator, 
a few days before the hatch was expected; 
then when the baby chicks needed 
mothers, these hens were ready and 
willing to take all we thought they should 
have. There is no better mother than 
a Buff Orpington hen. 

The old hens were penned up for awhile 
but the little ones ran in and out at 
will. By this time the mothers are out 
with them. 

Aside from table scraps, we buy feed 
at the mill here; they grind it to suit 
your purpose, considering the age of the 
chicks. It is a good combination of 
grains, best adapted for them, and they 
thrive wonderfully on it. Then, too, 
we add sour milk to their diet very often. 

When we were putting in the garden, 
we thought of the chickens and planted 
lots of lettuce, kale, and mangels; since 
the first green stuff they have had their 
share for this is tonic for them as well as 
for people. 

Our coops are comfortable, the main 
one being 10x20 feet, windows and door 
face the south, the three windows are 
on hinges for ventilation. 

The walls are plastered, a rough coat, 
and the roosts are lead piping. This just 
happened as we got the pipes from the 
city when a change was made in the 
water system. I know to buy them out- 
right would be too expensive, but others 
may find a like opportunity and then 
there is no trouble with mites. f 

The yard leading from the coop is 
fine for them this year; we arranged it 
to run across the width of the two lots, 
making it 25x100 feet. This gives plenty 
of ground, takes in two shade trees that 
have become real trees after years of 
coaxing. Along the sides we planted 
the ever useful sunflower, for shade and 
also for the seeds later. 

Our watering cans arereally kept filled; 
otherwise an empty egg basket can be 
expected. 

This year we have eggs to more than 


pay for the feed and other things we 
may buy for the chickens, besides I hate 
to say how many we consume every day, 
all we want for a family of four persons, 
and the meat bill is very small. 

Our nests are the wire baskets, so easy 
to keep clean and that is important. 
Grit and oyster shell are always near. 

Anyone having experience with sick 
chickens and telling how to effect a cure, 
could write a more interesting article, 
but ours seem to be healthy and happy 
all the time. 

Good feed, plenty of water, green 
stuff and a shady place to rest out of the 
heat, coops that are comfortable in all 
weathers. Such treatment is what they 
thrive on. 

When they are moulting let nature 
take its course. Food rich in protein is 
fed then more than any other time and 
general health conditions observed. 

The late moulters are the most profit- 
able, so keep watch of this and cull with 
intelligence to keep the flock up to the 
highest standard. Birds that are long 
billed and show signs of being lazy are 
unprofitable, these signs are easy to read 
when one has been in the business awhile. 
The hustlers and heavy eaters that go 
to bed late with full crops are the winners. 

Hens do not lay because they want to. 
They lay because they are vigorous and 
laying is a result. 

A long run in the yard is used for the 
persistent setters, it is covered with wire 
sides and top. Into this they are dropped 
to stay until they show signs of being 
“broke.” No roosts, or nothing to use 
for nests soon discourages them, but we 
keep feed and water before them. All 
they need. 

We like our feathered friends, and 
never neglect them. We have raised 
chickens on two back lots for ten years 
and feel we know something about it, 
but the profit must be worked for. Noth- 
ing will be gained by slipshod methods; 
forgetting the fowls for days to make it 
up to them later, is a poor way and no 
gain can be expected. 

For people who are not strong this is 
a fine way to make money, that is, if 
one likes the birds, otherwise not. 

I like to study other people’s methods 
and be always learning new things but 
the work itself teaches us much. 

To keep a systematic record is best, 
and then one can see in black and white 
just what has been done, and so go on 
improving a little every day. 

But a full egg basket is the best proof 
of success—Anna M, Movius. 
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Those Magic Evergreens 
Continued from page 11 
But they are not hardy for permanent 
planting. The Austrian pine has its 
needles in clusters of two; the Scotch, 
true to its nativity, may be recognized 
by the ruddy complexion of its bark. 

For ornament or for shelter, there is 
no better evergreen than the native white 
pine when it is rightly placed. Any of 
these larger-growing trees, however,should 
be used for backgrounds with shrubs 
grouped about them. They are never 
“at home” when playing the part of 
the “lonesome pine” in the middle of 
someone’s dooryard. 

Cedar trees, of which there are a num- 
ber—the Juniperus virginiana, or red 
cedar, the Conarti, the virginiana glauca, 
or Silver cedar, the Schotti, are often- 
times good when grouped with spruces 
and pines and hemlocks. But red cedar, 
especially Juniperus virginiana, has re- 
cently fallen into disgrace and should be 
used with caution. It has been found to 
harbor a fungus which injures the leaves 
and fruit of apple trees, and it should, 
therefore, be avoided near orchards. 
Virginiana glauca with its needles of 
bluish tinge grows from twelve to fifteen 
feet high. The Schotti, of yellowish 
green appearance, gains a height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, and this latter 
evergreen gives a most pleasing effect 
when combined with arbor vitae. 

And when it comes to low-growing 
evergreens, there is none more widely 
known than that same arbor vitae, or 
white cedar. This native plant appears 
in many shapes and forms, of which the 
pyramidal, the globe, the plicate, are a 
few, and they can be used in many ways. 
Besides the common use in the old- 
fashioned hedge, arbor vitae is admirable 
for planting at the corners of the grounds 
and for bordering the shrubs. Small 
specimens can be set at the foundation 
walls, and the dark green of the graceful 
leaves is cheerful at every season of the 

ear. 

Other low-growing evergreens which 
may be used in much the same way as 
small-growing arbor vitae are the mugho, 
or dwarf pine, the Canadian, and the 
Sabina juniper. These are especially 
good, too, on hillsides and banks. The 
Sabina juniper is similar to the arbor 
vitae except that its foliage is finer and 
rounded instead of flat. 

It has been the practice of some to 
plant the largest specimens of evergreens 
that could be secured with the idea that 
thus time would be saved. But it has 
been proved by actual experiment that 
the little three-foot evergreen will in 
five or six years catch up with the 
fifteen foot tree. And the “baby” tree 
is likely to be much stronger and more 
vigorous. It is interesting, too, to watch 
the little trees grow, and they are quite 
as ornamental as those of larger stature. 

Good judgment is perhaps even more 
essential in the planting of evergreens 
than in the setting of deciduous trees. 
One should consider carefully where and 
how to plant them if they are to be a 
successful part of lawn decoration. 

Where the nursery has grown the 
trees in clay, they are more certain to 
live if they arrive “balled and burlapped.”’ 
That is, they should have a ball of earth 
clinging to the roots, and burlap should 
be carefully wrapped around them to 
hold the earth in place and to preserve 
the moisture. This burlap may well be 

Continued on page 35 
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Men Who Care 


For whiter teeth are now 
fighting film 


Wherever you go among careful peo- 
ple you see teeth that glisten now. 
Millions of people every day combat 
the dingy film. 

This test will show you how. 
results will amaze and delight 
Make it, for your own sake, now. 


Those dingy coats 


The 


you. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
Much of it resists the tooth brush, clings 
and stays. Soon the film discolors, then 
it forms dingy coats which hide the luster 
of the teeth. 


Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds feod substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Few people escaped these troubles. 
So dental science has found two ways 
to daily fight that film. One acts to 
disintegrate the film, the other to re- 
move it without harmful scouring. 


After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were adopted. A new-type tooth 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far softer than enamel. Never use 
a film combatant which contains 

harsh grit. 











ensadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 








paste was created to apply them daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now leading 
dentists the world over are urging its 
adoption. 


Watch its effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva as well as the starch 
digestant in saliva. Those agents are 
there to constantly fight acids and digest 
starch deposits on teeth. Every use of 


Pepsodent gives them manifold effect. 


Thus Pepsodent does essential things 
The results 
are quickly seen and felt. No one can 
doubt the benefits they bring. 


which old ways cannot do. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the 


cloudy coats disappear. 


Once learn this way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth and you will always want 


them. Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day TubeFree '*” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 291, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 























Shoote 1,000 times without reloading. 


Write for free Information. A post card will do. 








1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifles Given Away 


: Lever action, round tapering barrel, nickled and polished, 
automatic shot retainer; walnut stock, full finish. One of the best air rifles made. Accurate and power- 
ful. You'll be surprised at how easily you can get one of these straight shooting, long range, air rifles. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME, 132 Success Bldg. Des Moines, Ia. 
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Sensational 
Offering 


Effective 1926, the importation of genuine 

Holland Narcissus, which have brightened 

our nerd d gardens for generations back, 
it 


is prohibited in U. 8S. A. This means 
prices up, and varieties will dwindle. 


By taking advantage of one of the three 
liberal offers below, you still have an op- 
eee to insure yourself a supply of 
igh class imported narcissus bulbs at 
rices even lower than what you have 
een paying in the past. By planting 
these bulbs from 6 to 8 inches deep, in 
accordance with our simple instructions, 
they will become naturalized, perpetuating 
themselves and multiplying without care 
or attention. 


This collection includes the most desirable 
varjeties of bulbs from every class suit- 
able for outdoor planting, as follows: 


Narcissus for 
Naturalizing 


12 Varieties—1 Doz. of each— 


‘*Spring Glory,’’ ‘‘Emperor,’’ ‘‘King Al- 
fred,’’ ‘‘Madame De Graaf,’’ ‘‘Walter T. 
Ware,’’ ‘‘Beauty,’’ ‘‘Red Star,’’ ‘‘Fire 


Brand,’’ White Lady,’’ ‘‘Sulphur Phoe- 
nix,’’ ‘‘Elvira,’’ and ‘‘King Edward VII.’’ 


“trea eat $12.00 


12 Varieties—6 of each— 


rsBulketer 7.00 
12 Varieties—3 of each— 
s6‘Bulbefee «94.50 


Above prices are postpaid except 
West of Mississippi River where 
10% must be added for postage. 


Catalog Free 


Beckert’s 1924 Catalog shows latest varie- 
ties of highest grade genuine imported 
hyacinths, tulips, marcissus and other 
bulbs, with full directions for planting. 
Send us your name and address, and 


We will mail you a free copy. 


Beckert’s Seed Store 


101 Federal St. 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. F 
(Est. 1877) 
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‘Prize Winning Landscaping Design 


OSCAR E. LANCASTER 


N a level ce are _upright- 
a vie This Plan Won the Second growing shrubs 
enclosed by» Prize in Our Recent Com: = = 


fence, we have 

a house, A, 25x30 feet, facing the west, 
a garage, B, located in the customary 
place, where there is no egress from the 
rear. C is a driveway to the street. 
D, E, F, G, H and L are close-clipped 
lawns, while in P and Q the grass is given 
more freedom for growth. J and K are 
plantings of broad 


quisitive 

branches toward the passing automobile, 
neither do they grow tal], obscuring the 
street, and they do wel] in the shaded 
situation indicated. (4) Berberis Thun- 
bergii (barberry); (5) Ligustrum amur- 
ense (Amoor privet); (6) Stephanandra 
flexuosa; (7) Ligustrum jbota regelianum 
(Regel’s privet); 

(8) Cotoneaster 


























leaf or coniferous 

evergreensof dwarf divaricata (dwarf 
habit, these beds cotoneaster); (9) 
being edged by Q Caragana abrore- 
box or the like. scens (Siberian pea 
L is a small en- Og shrub); (10) Sym- 
closure, protected ra) phoricarpos rubra 
from winter winds Co pi (Coralberry) ; (11) 
by evergreens. M = Sambuicus cana- 
is a kitchen gar- =" densis aurea (gol- 
den, small but suf- TR Pp den elder). These 
ficient for a taste shrubs depend on 


of fresh vegetables. 
N is a perennial 
border, on the left 
of which is a three- 
foot, picket fence, 
along which hofly- 
hocks are to be 
planted as a back- 
ground for the per- 
ennials. From A, 
along N and O, 
to and around R 
(which is a sun- 
dial), is a stone 
slab walk, with 
branches to the 
side door of B 
and, thru a small 
wooden gate, to 
L. O is a rose gar- 
den, with holly- 











hocks along the 
fence, as in N and 


their foliage for 
effect, and do not 
tempt passersby 
to break off a 
branch for the 
flowers. (12) 
Cornus paniculata 
(Gray dogwood); 
(13) Lonicera mor- 
rowi (Japanese 
bush honeysuckle) 
(14) Spirea An- 
thony Waterer 
(dark red spirea); 
(15) Viburnum 
sterilis (snowball) ; 
(16) Lonicera Ta- 
tarica (Tartarian 
honeysuckle) ; (17) 
Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora 
(large-panicled hy- 
drangea). A vine, 
such as one of the 


















































material and reliable seeds, is money well 
spent. None of the material mentioned 
is difficult to obtain—dealers advertising 
a Fruit, Garden and Home can supply 
all. 

The key to the planting is as follows: 
(1) Clethra alnifolio (pepper bush); (2) 
Symphoracarpus racemosus (snowberry) ; 





(3) Forsythia fortunei (goldenbell). These 


iris clumps on the 
opposite side of clematis, might be 
the fence. From planted in the rear 
R, the stone walk of 14 to shade the 
passes under a gate porch, if found 
and continues thru C necessary. (18) 
the grape _— F pany ne nam 
around to M. pirea Thun- 
P A Pos 

The planting bergii (snow gar- 
plan provides for 7) land); (20) Juni- 
conifers and other 4 perus scopulorum 
evergreens,shrubs, as (silver ne gly 
perennial and an- symmetrical, _ sil- 
nual flowering 3s) EL aad very-blue, narrow, 
plants, roses, fruits ae abundantly _ ber- 
=e en, al- B D E é ag a, pcs 

o there are a y o » con- 
number of places spicuous _ places 
in the plan + mo SO | BHQDCI} el ng any . in 
the pocketbook can the plan. (21) Syr- 
dictate a change. staveT inga Persica alba 
However, the mon- (white Persian h- 
ey spent for well-rooted and shapely lac); (22) Thuya occientalis (white 


cedar); (23) Juniperus virginiana (red 
cedar); (24) Thuya occidentalis lutea 
(golden arbor vitae); (25) Thuya occi- 
dentalis pyramidalis (pyramida' arbor 
vitae), all being upright growing with 
very little spread of branch. (26) Amyg- 
dalus rosea flora pleno (double-flow. ring 
pink almond) or a dwarf fruit tree. For 
27, in event that I were planning 
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In Home and In Business 
Running Water At the 
Turn Of a Faucet 


A Free Book sent to you on request tells you 
how you can have it for use in the country, 
farm or suburban home or for your con 
venience in business—as in your shop—gara 

anywhere city water service is not available. 


OOSIE 


Water Service 


fills a long-felt want. It provides a service 
equal to that to be had in the city. Your 
water supply with Hoosier equipment can be 
drawn from any well—deep or shallow, from 
cistern, lake, creek or spring. It can be ar- 
ranged for both hot or cold water and for both 
hard and soft water—all under pressure. It 
pumps and supplies its pressure from an 

power clectriceey sponse engine, wind-mill 
or hand. Our FREE Book gives all facts— 
shows you how to select and figure on the installa- 
tion that best meets your requirements and ket- 
book. Just send your name and address. postal 
willdo. No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Oak Street Kendallville, Ind. 





Upon Request 





















Greatest money saving bar- 
gain book of our 22 years in 
the stove business — selling 
direct from factory 
to you. Get our price 
-®on this beautiful 
combination Coal 
and Gas Range fin- 
ished in blue or gray 
| porcelain enamel. 
Mail a Postal Today 
FY? Send no money, _ 
your mame. y 
’ . heater 
fa our ha ~ 
sent on ays’ trial. 
\. Quick, safe delivery 
4 uaranteed. 


quality on earth, 
Write today. 
Co., Mfrs. 






A Kalamazoo 


2x Direct to You 





Our Catale 
and Save Money 


If you are going to 
BUILD or REMODEL 
those old windows 


USE 

Caldwell Sash Balances. 

They counterbalance sashes 
at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Cheapest method for 
modernizing old windows, as 
alterations in sashes and 
Pat. Pend. frames are not necessary. 


For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 12 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y° 








Better BuildingMateria 


National Use National Mat Face Bung- 
Hollow alow Blocks. Permanent and 


Economical build- 
Se 






attractive. 
ing construction. 
special offer. 


Build: National Clay Products Co. 
tte Me Dept. 15, Muncie, Indiana 


Peers 
Chick Price Cut 


QUALITY Wh., Br., Buff Leghorn 10c; Br. 
is, Wh. Wy 


Rock lle; Wh. Rock, Red . B. Orp., 12¢; 
Assrt. 9c; Assrt. large breeds, 10c. » free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo, 
Our advertisers are perfectly reliable 





Write for 
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the place for my own, I would plant an | 


old favorite of mine—the sweetbrier 
rose,—but the reader might prefer some- 
thing else. Any of the tall-growing roses 
would be in place there. (28) Juniperus 
Pfitzeriana (Chinese cedar); (29) Taxus 
cuspidata brevifolia (dwarf Japanese 
ew); (30) Tsuga canadensis (northern 
aan Bay (31) Abies Douglassi (Colo- 
rado fir) or, if preferred, one of the 
hollies; (32) Syringa Persica (purple 
lilac) ; (33) Philadelphus grandiflora(mock 
orange); (34) Benzoin aestivale (spice- 
bush); (35) Forsythia intermedia (early 
golden bell); (36) Spirea Van Houttei; 
(37) Deutzia Scabra (Pride of Rochester 
Deutzia); (38) Corylus avellana (hazel- 
nut); (39) Apple tree; (40) Peach or 
cherry tree. 

The decision as to the material to use 
in J and K is left to the reader. Juniperus 
canadensis, as well as the yellow form, 
aurea, are little beauties. Japanese 
spurge (Pachysandra terminalsi) could 
be used. If box edges are too expensive, 
English ivy can be trained, as at Mt. 
Vernon, to make excellent edgings. There 
are, too, the many dwarf broad leaf 
evergreens, including the azalias and 
rhododendrons. 

The section marked P would be a fine 
place to naturalize narcissus and crocus 
could be planted there, as well. Bulbs 
can be planted in the border N. Climbing 
roses, of not too vigorous habit, could be 
planted along the fence to frame the 
sundial—there are many places in the 
plan where care and forethought will 
add to it in a great measure. 


Those Magic Evergreens 


Continued from page 33 


left about the roots when they are set 
in the ground, for it soon decays and 
does not in the least hinder the growth 
of the roots. 

Trees which have been grown in sand 
in the nursery have more fibrous roots. 
These roots stand the journey well when 
packed only in moss. Ball and burlapping 
them is not needed and would be but an 
added expense. 

When the soil is dry where the tree is 
to be set, as it is likely to be at evergreen 
planting time, it should be well soaked 
before the holes are dug. This should be 
done several days before the trees are to 
be set so that the soil can be easily 
worked without puddling at the time of 
planting. Then the actual digging of the 
hole should not take place until shortly 
before the tree is to be planted, for other- 
wise it will dry out too much. 

Holes for evergreens should be dug two 
feet or more deep if the subsoil is at all 
hard. In the bottom of each hole there 
should be two or three inches of loose 
soil. The tree is then placed upright with 
its roots in their natural position. Loose 
moist soil is next filled in about the roots 
until the hole is partly filled. This should 
be tramped in or packed down firmly 
with a tamper. The last soil which is 
placed on top should be left loose to form 
a mulch. 

If hot dry winds are likely to strike 
the trees soon after they are set, they 
should have a protection of burlap on 
the windward side. The foliage should 
never be wet artificially during the heat 
of the day, and there is seldom any need 
of turning the hose on evergreen trees 
at all unless to wash off dust or soot. 

Newly planted trees should have good 
attention for two or three years. 








The two big sources of 
fuel waste are over 
heating and under 
heating, which are 
bound to result when 
drafts and dampers are 
regulated by hand. 
Automatic heat control 


eliminates this waste. 


The ff INNEAPOLIS™ 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


maintains a steady fire 
and an even, healthful 
temperature. It auto- 
matically closes drafts 
and dampers when desired 
temperature is reached, opens 
them automatically when the 
temperature falls below the 
point indicated on the thermo- 
stat. Prevents fire from dying 
too low or burning too fast. 
Recordsovera periodof 38years 
show a saving of % to 4 in fucl. 


Qyickly installed in any 





home on any heating 
rite for booklet. 
Minnes polis Heat r Co. { 
2795 4th Ave. So., inneapolis 





Service Branches tn 20 Principal Cities 


Globe Wernicke | 


is holding this new book for you! 















7] SEND FORIT 
4] To you it means new 
| ideas in home dec- 
Py Oration. A book 
J women everywhere 
= are studying. Beau- 
tifully iNustrated. 

It’s FREE. 

The Slobs"Wernieke Co. 


S| Dept 818-9 CINCINNATI 
















The very things you need. Latest iz ¢ 
styles. Factory -to- Family prices. | 4 JAYS 
Save big money. Furnish a room 
or whole home. As little as $3 down; 
a year or more to pay. Also Pianos, 
Players, Phonographs. Cut out 
this adv.—write TODAY, for new 
““Larkin Book of Better Homes’. 


Lettkitt Co ta 


Dept. 951 






SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top— Removable 
Glass Service Tray— 
Large Drawer—Doable 
Handles—Deep Under- 
shelves—Silent Rabber 
furniture for ‘GENERA Fi 
, ease of action, 
absolute noiselesaness. 
Write now for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and deal- 
er’s name. 
Combination Products Co. 
604-N Cunard Bid.,Chieago, Ul, 






















Circular. WIEDER’S ANCONA 
VILLAGE, Dept. G, Attica, Ohio. 


ANCONA 








FROM destruc- 

tive rabbits, 

mice, bovers as 

cut worms-—from 

cultivator bruisesandskin- 
ning. Eliminate costly re- ,Q 

lacement L » pe time 

Tost i in growth ‘ 
trees by A 


Tree brovetors 


pee bo ons easy to attach—wrap this 
pte treated wood Me yd po 
‘tector around thetree and tie at top 
and bottom. It will last for years. 
Special $2 Trial Offer 
Bend usa $2.00 bill and we will ship 
you 50 — pe cyetestere by aa 
Pill order eee. Bend no’ 
Low prices for large quantities 
RURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
20 Main St. Burtington, lowa 
Also Makers of 
wwkeye Fruit Baskets 





Get this generous box ot 
Heartney Personal Stationery 
—200 sheets, 514x7, smooth 
bond paper, velvety writing 
surface and 100 Baronial envel- 
opes to match. On each sheet 
and envelope name and address 
printed in rich blue ink from 
soecialiy selected type. We print 
thousands of boxes monthly and gescen- 
tee unconditionally that Heartney Personal 
Stationery will satisfy you. Make out your order now, Write 
mame and address carefully (4 lines or less). Siip a dollar bill, 
or money order in an envelope and mail today. We prepay 






e. (West of Rockies and in foreign countries, add Noe. ) 


HEARTNEY STATIONERY COMPANY 








635 E. Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 













ONLY $10.00 


anteed to learn to talk. 


to talk. 


No orders shipped C. O. D. 
Reference: Any bank, 
Dunn or Bradstreet. 


Company 





¥y,the most critical in your bis bie 's life 
en not properly car: 
for Mo for 
att sisters F es 
an oultin ooa 
Sect your b Sor ted ‘ab Realth and save his nd yh 
‘estimonial rd book, 


Moulting Food im tema to save a loved file ss. aed ong 
At all drugwists or direct from us 


Marc sird took waned per package ABC 


GEISLER" 


or sr tec oe Ae Sa., hon Vo York 
est and oldest Mail orucr nse in U.S. 


Wakes Birds Sing 







PARROTS 


Prepaid express anywhere in 

° Se A. Beautiful Mexican 
Yellow-head parrots, the human 
talkers. All young birds, guar- 


The Mexican Yellowhead is the- 
most popular and fluent of all 
parrots, and the easiest to train 


Full directions as to care of par- 
rots furnished with every order. 


' El Paso Seed 


Pet Stock  Donartment 
EL PA 
(On the Mexican Border) 





Only $1.95 for a 
Leseader Fountain’ j= with Fak eit ties 


it ok from th lor Pen £. mt gave money. 
¥ top, en lever filling bar, polished barrel. 


Your name in gold letters without extra cost. 
Bute advantage of this exceptional in and order today. 
state whether men's or ——K F ne B+. pisiniy, Chock 
or money accepted. 

The Ambassador, Pen Com 
pany 
706 Locust St. Desk Des Moines, Iowa 
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Note large cavity in trunk caused by snow, ice ond brine water swept from car tracks. 
Note also how close cars 1un to tree 


The Washington Elm Is Dead! 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HE Wash- 

ington Elm, 

known to 
every school boy 
and girl for gen- 
erations, is dead. The tree whose grateful 
shade was sought by General Washington 
and the other officers of the Revolution- 
ary Army drawn up before Boston, when 
Washington assumed command of the 
American forces on July 3, 1775, will 
soon be only a memory. Even its out- 
lines will fade into oblivion and the hal- 
lowed ground it has so jealously shaded 
these two centurjes or more, will doubt- 
less pass also 
and be ab- 


Old Historic Tree Lost to 
Posterity Thru Carelessness 


about it. After 
a bit, he turned 
to me, sighed, 
and said: “Well, 
the old fellow is 
gone!” His breath almost caught. 

“Yes,” I said, “it looks like it is dead.” 
He looked at me in surprise. ‘Why, it is 
dead! Died last week.” 

It seemed that every effort had been 
made by the authorities to save the old 
fellow. Limbs had been amputated, dis- 
eased bark peeled off and decayed cavi- 
ties plugged up with cement. 

“It seems as if everything possible was 
done to save 
it,” I ven- 





sorbed by the 
encroaching 
pavements of 
Cambridge. 
About the 
middle of July 
I chanced to 
be in Cam- 
bridge. I 
came up the 
street from 
Longfellow’s 
house, which 
had been 
Washington’s 
headquarters 
during most 
of the siege of 
Boston, and 
while more 
than a block 
away no- 
ticed that 
something 
seemed to 
to be the mat- 
ter with the old tree. Long before I 
reached it, the truth was all too plain. 
The tree was dead; the feeble branches 
had sent out a few leaves this spring, but 
they had withered and curled in death. 
As I stood before the tree, thinking 
of all the changes it has witnessed in 
our national life; thinking of that great 
day in another July nearly one hundred 
fifty years ago when a few determined 
men placed the great responsibility of 
leadership upon Washington’s shoulders; 
thinking of what the passing of that tree 
will mean to the youth of America. ..... 
a traffic policeman came over and stood 
at my side, He, too, seemed to be worried 





“The Washington Elm did not die. 
the carelessness and indifference of Cambridge.” 


tured. He ap- 
parently was 
waitingforthe 
opportunity 
to explode. 

“That so?” 
he blurted, 
wiping his 
great neck 
vigorously, 
‘‘that so? 
Well, you 
haven’t been 
around this 
old fellow as 
long as I have! 
They could o’ 
saved it, they 
could. They 
waited until 
this spring, 
then they got 
seven men on 
the job but 
they could 
not save it 
then. Think of it! Waited until this 
spring.” 

He grabbed me by the sleeve and urged 
me around to the other side of the tree, 
where the street car tracks pass within 
three feet of the trunk of the tree. 

“Look there,” he commenced, “see 
that big cavity in the trunk? Whole 
trunk nearly eaten out! Do you know 
what caused that? Well, the tracks pass 
within three feet of the trunk. In the 
winter time ice forms on the tracks and 
pavement. What do they do to get rid 
of the ice? Why, they sprinkle salt all 
over the tracks to mek the ice, then they 
corne along with their snow sweeps and 


It was killed by 


,? 
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it throws the salt and brine right nito 
that trunk! 

“‘They’ve been doing it for years. Can 
you wonder that the old fellow has given 
up the struggle? Why, salt water piled 
up on those roots was bound to kill the 
tree. Sawing off branches and doctorin’ 
the top couldn’t do it any good. Besides, 
the ice and snow is piled up against that 
trunk every winter for years on end.” 

Ife grunted. There could be no doubt 
but that he was convinced in his own 
mind as to the cause of the demise of the 
Washington Elm. Likewise, that he 
thought strongly upon the subject and 
keenly resented the carelessness which 
hac! deprived Cambridge and the nation 
of one of its greatest landmarks. 

Brine water, ice and snow doubtless 
contributed the finishing blows to the 
vitality of the Washington Elm, but 
there is another contributing cause which 
should not be overlooked. I refer to the 
vibration caused by the constant passing 
and repassing of trolley cars within three 
feet of the trunk, hour after hour, week 
after week, years on end. 

One would hardly look for such care- 
lessness in historic Cambridge, where 
there is an increasing tendency to prizeand 
to preserve our historical landmarks. Be 
that as it may, the facts are there before 
you and they seem to be prima facia 
evidence of the correctness of my in- 
formant’s position. 

It will not profit us to argue over just 
what caused the death of the Washington 
Elm. It is dead, and dead in the face of 
the fact that there are dozens of other 
historic elms scattered around the vicinity 
of Boston as aged as it is, and still in a 
very flourishing condition. It is a reason- 
able premise to assume that had the 
proper measures been taken soon enough 
to preserve and protect this tree, it 
would have endured for many more gen- 
erations. ' 

Is the passing of the Washington Elm 
something in the nature of a prophecy? 
Can it be possible that it is an omen? 
Every patriotic citizen in the wide ex- 
panse of this great nation, which had 
its beginning in fact under that tree, will 
bring forth an emphatic denial at once. 

Then, are we becoming so indifferent 
to the heritage of the past, so calloused to 
the finer sentiment of reverence for the 
past, that we are going to allow it to pass 
unnoticed and unchallenged? I believe 
that the loss of the Washington Elm is 
going to give us so much shame as a 
people that everywhere, in every locality 
having any a.sociations at all, we are 
going to see to it that our national land- 
marks are intelligently and effectively 
protected from the sort of civic careless- 
ness which destroyed the Washington 


Elm. ——_———— 
WITH ALL OUR MIGHT . 

Ever since I have been receiving Fruit, Garden 
and Home, I have been very thankful to learn that 
there are a few pve in the world who are willing 
to tell others what they know about so important 
things as our fruit trees, fruit ing bushes, and 
shade trees, and above all, our home. I myself am 
interested in trees. I have worked for two companies 
who do tree surgery. I can do tree surgery the way 
it is done by the very best tree experts in this country, 

and I think I have worked for some of the finest 
people and on some of the finest trees in the state 
of Pennsylvania. The reason = I mention this is 
because Fheve met so a ple who are anxious 
to know and learn things ut just what you want 
to tell the world. I could go on and tell you a lot 
about trees and people. Don't you know we people 
are very much like trees ourselves? For example, we 
are either straight or crooked. By learning to love 
the trees as we should, we are helped to look up. 

You are doing what I'was asked to do by my Dad, 
and this i is how he told me: 

t ever you do 


Do with your a teh 
Things done by halves 


Are never dame ht.” 
Meee Jones, Edwardsville, Pa. 
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Bulbs for the florist to force or 
in this country than abroad. 


the stock for over 10 years. | 
and Poeticus recurvus. 


That is the way I did. 


a half acre of ground. 


houses, florists and others. 
never have mixed bulbs. 


this as a side line. 
profitable. 
few weeks. You plant them 


multiplier onions. 


You plant 
big bulbs. 


GARDENVILLE 





Become a bulb grower—Start now! 


Send the cash with the order. 


American Bulbs—Superior Quality 


that is the thing to grow. Better Narcissus—Daffodil—Jonquil 


for out door planting can be grown 


I have two million bulbs growing here and have been increasing 


can spare a few thousand planting 


stock (Small bulbs, splits, etc.) of, two varieties—Barri Conspicuus 


Learn by experience. 


I bought some bulbs and planted them. 
I knew nothing about bulb growing. 
onions, potatoes or most any vegetable. 
From 1,000 bulbs of Barri Conspicuus I planted about 12 years 
ago I can now dig about 300,000 of all sizes. 


It’s as easy as growing 


They occupy about 


One man I know has 60,000 bulbs growing in his back lot. 
He cares for them after business hours. 
There is a good demand for good bulbs, from wholesale seed 
Grow one variety only and you can 
You will become a specialist in Barri 
Conspicuus, if you grow that one only. 
It will help keep them interested and prove 


So can you. 


Let the boy or girl do 


I am digging the bulbs now. They will be ready to ship in a 


as soon as they arrive. Planted 


early they get good root systems and multiply in the ground like 


the little ones again and sell the 


$25.00 per 1,000 f.o.b. here. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Wholesale Bulb Grower 
TELEPHONE MAIN 7860-J-1 


TACOMA, WASH. 














SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 


Forsythia Fortunei. 


THESE SIX HANDSOME SHRUBS $2.50 


IF PLANTED THIS FALL WE GUARANTEE THEM TO BLOOM NEXT SUMMER 


Special Introductory offer to Readers of 
FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
Hydrangea PaniculataGrandiflora. Immense 
blooms of white flowers; August and Sept. 
Spirea Anthony Wateer. Bright crimson 
flowers throughout the summer and autumn. 
Spirea Van Houttei. Dark green leaves with 
numerous clusters of white flowers. Early 
summer. 
Large golden, yellow 
flowers, great profusion. Early spring. 
Butterfly Bush. Fragrant rose-purple flowers in 
dense drooping panicles ; blooms middle of Aug. 


} Golden-Leaved Elder. Handsome golden yellow 
i foliage; flowers white; berries purplish-black. 


ants taken from 


These are strong, bush 2 year old 
at 75 cents each. 


regular stock and regu arly retail 


} Send for our free Cotateee describing a complete 


assortment of Glenwood Nursery trees and plants. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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BULBS for FALL PLANTING 
PRE rh sony => 
Riemcen : -E 


Descriptiv f pamed vorietios in Derwh Single Ear 
le, Brovder, Parrot Rembrandt, — at +4 
Palipe.’ Nereissl, Hyacinthe, oF 





Brilliant Spring Flowers 


The snow has hardly disappeared before the 
crocus blooms. Dot your lawn with them. | 
Special Offers 
Olds’ Giant Crocus— 20 bulbs each of blue, white, 
yellow and striped—80 inall...... $1.00 postpaid. 
Olds’ Brilliant Tulips—50 bulbs, $1.00 postpaid. 
Ask for Olds’ Illustrared Fall Catalog of Bulbs 





and Hardy Plants. Free on request. 








THE EDGEWATER FARMS, Sterling, Illinois 
Finest early floweri 
long-stem, garden v 


TULIPS fies 


five for $2. Hyacinths -—" ‘colors. extra large 
bulbs, twenty-two for $2. GUARA 
BLOOM SPRING GARDENS a TALABY 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer B-92. Madison, Wis. 



































STREAM, “NEW YORK. 











9 fine assorted and 3 labeled, 60c. 


IRIS iiizea + 


Postpaid. FROnLICH, Barrington, 





FALL PLANTING BULB LIST 


Write DULUTH FLORAL CO., Duluth, Minn. 








We Guarantee every advertisement we pubjish 














usted to Temperature 25 YearsGold Strata Case 
djusted to Isochronism Your Choice of Dials 


justed toPositions Including Montgomery R. R. Dial 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Foc 
Only One Dollar Down will buy this masterpiece of 
watch manufacture. The balance you are allowedto 
pay in small, easy, monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
atch—is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you 
have the selection of the finest thin model designs 


and latest styles in watch cases. Write for FREE 
Watch Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


Writesmi®. 


Get the Burlington Watch Book—writetoday. Find 
out about this great special offer which is being 
made for only a limited time. You will know a 
great deal more about watch buying when you read 
this book You will be able to ‘“‘steer clear’’ of the 
over-priced watches which are no better. Write for 
watch book and our special offer TODAY! 


Burlington Watch Company 


Dept. 24-76" 19th St., and Marshall Bivd, Chicago 


a 

Adjusted to the Second 21 oy and Saphire Jewels 
Adj 

A 

A 




















‘This tasteful Stationery appeals to every instinct 
of refinement —the dainty monogrammed sheets, 
with their ideal writing surface, make correspond- 
ence a delight; the envelopes, with your name and 
address, are distinctive. 


Sheets Hammermill Bond, 5% x676,¢ 
with two or three letter monogram, 
100 envelopes with fancy flap printed 


in rich blue, neatly boxed,prepaid for 


Specialized processes and mail selling make this 
offer possible; business established over 20 years. 


Western coast states and foreign 
countries, add 10%. Samples 10c. 


MONOGRAM STATIONERY CO. 
405 Fifth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 


sheets of high grade $ 
P00) letter paper and 122 
100 envelopes bag 


printed with your name and address. 
Postage prepaid. Boxed. 
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Taking the Wrinkles Out of the Wash 


Continued from the August issue 


Going on with the question of laundry 
equipment we need an ironing board 
with two irons attached for sleeves and 
initials and little pieces which you can 
iron on the ironer but which is often more 
fun to do with the sad iron. 

The question of ironing boards is amus- 
ing. If you want onc in your kitchen or 
sewing room there are fine ones which are 
attached by hinges to the wall and lift 
up out of the way when you don’t want 
it. A little sleeve board also comes this 
way. Then, too, there is a little affair of 
wood which is portable and complete, 
inexpensive and usable. 

Convenience Outlets: Here is where your 
laundry will “fall down” or be a real com- 
fort. The manufacturers have given you 
of the best of their thinking but if you 
haven’t your electric connections in con- 
venient placings you might as well bid 
farewell to comfort. 

You won’t believe it, but the other day 
I was going over the home of a client and 
the contractor had put in the laundry 
only one electric convenience outlet. And 
that was one for an overhead light for the 
lighting of the room which was fourteen 
feet by fifteen feet. It was a nice room, 
too, with windows on both sides and in a 
nicely plastered and concrete floored cellar. 

‘‘What are you going to do with your 
washer?” quoth I, “with your ironer and 
dryer and electric irons?” 

“Attach them to an extra wire from the 
light,’’ was the answer. 

Fancy that! This is often done and it 
always makes the housewife feel that 
electricity is an awful thing. Suppose 
you attached all kinds of hose pipes to 
your bathroom so that you would have 
to work the shower, the bathtub, and 
the wash stand from a series of tubes 
which would break from too much pres- 
sure at the main tube and altogether be a 
nuisance? Well, this sort of thing hap- 
pens with electricity when you treat it 
with foolishness. The wires get over- 
loaded and you get a blown out fuse and 
you get disgruntled when it is the electric 
current which ought to be the one that 
bears the grudge, for nothing and no one 
likes to be imposed on. For you will re- 
member that the fuse blows out and 
warns you that your circuit is over- 
burdened. 

The electric light connection was not 
meant to do a million and two things. It 
was not meant to heat and light at the 
same time. 

The extra outlet uses no more current 
and isn’t using current when you haven't 
turned on the key, pulled the chain, ete. 

You will need at least four outlets in 
the laundry electric for real comfort: one 


Economies in Using 


for the irons, one for the ironer, one for 
the washing machine, and one for the 
dryer if you have one, and then the over- 
head light. Never put more than two 
heating devices on one connection. 

When you put in the convenience out- 
lets for the laundry it is more convenient 
to have them raised about two or three 
feet above the floor so that your floor can 
be swept and flooded with water without 
imperiling the outlets. Also you will not 
have to bend so low to make your con- 
nections and the wire will come more 
“logically” to its destination. These may 
seem small points but they are very im- 
portant ones to help in arriving at ease 
of management and saving of time. 

Another Caution: A good rule to make 
in the laundry is: Turn your current off 
when you are called away from the laun- 
dry if only for a “second.” Put your 
iron on the stand. Do not set it on the 
ironing board to make a bon-fire. Turn 
the electricity off; do not disconnect by 
pulling the wire. When you do discon- 
nect the iron to put it away, grip the plug 
at the wire grip put there for the purpose; 
do not grip it at the wire part and shorten 
the life of youriron. This grip is situated 
near the connecting poles of the irons. 
The irons are made like clocks these days, 
and if they wear out soon it is usually 
“up to” the user, not to the iron or the 
maker. You are pretty safe buying an 
iron from a reputable firm. Bargains in 
stocks and electric goods as in diamonds 
are not safe buys. 

We think the laundry ought to own an 
electric fan to keep the air moving and 
vital. In fact the electric fan in the home 
is coming into its own. “The place for 
the electric fan is in the home,” we hear 
ourselves saying, harking back to the 
favorite anti-suffragist prescription for 
women! The kitchen, the bed room and 
the other rooms can all be improved as 
well as our dispositions with their use. 

Many firms have taken this into con- 
sideration and have so arranged a fan 
that it can, in the twinkling of an eye, 
be affixed to your window or what not to 
give you the proper ventilation. Think 
what that can mean in the kitchen and 
laundry of a small house where odors are 
so easily transferred from their native 
heath to parts of the house where they 
are considered dangerous, meddlesome 
aliens! 

So with these few words we will end 
this tale of the laundry. We often wonder 
what Madame Sans Gene, the most 
famous laundry woman of history and of 
Napoleon’s time, would think today were 
she to return to earth and see our lovely 
laundries. 

Electrical Appliances 

















: Labor Saved | Time Saved Fueland | Saving Pressing Gross 
KILMARNOCK BOOKS APPLIANCE * ny meng a =~ Soap in | Bills | Savings 
/ tr 8 
46 E. 4th Street St. Paul, Minn. er Hour er Wee | Saved Clothes Saved | Per Year 
— — -——— | ClothesWasher......} $31.20 2 ae h Ge fel i ewe | $71.05 
og STEET eT roe | $62.40 4 | . . et Doerr e $13.00 | $83.72 
ro es (gas) | peryear | 


——— Soothed ——— 


With Cuticura 


Ointment, Tal " everywhere. 
free ed Gallons Leese: Srey are, Sem . 














Cost of Using Electrical Appliances 


























Our sae o— are yore for nearly 
every 
ful home making. ae 














Current Labor cost for 
: a Pro-rated Watts | at 10c. Hours | Current |; Supervision _ Total 
APPLIANCE Initial Cost | Rate in Use Cost 30c. an Costs 
Cost Per Year four | per Hour per Week | per Year | Hour per Year 
Clothes Washer......| $150 | $15.00 | 200 | 2c. 2 $2.08 | $31.20 | $48.28 
ET TEP REECE $155 | $15.50 | 200 2c. 1 $1.56 | $30.00 | $48.80 
4c. gas 1.74 | 
| | maa | 
$3.30 | 
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Eliza House 
Continued from page 14 

Few reformers do, single-handed, ac- 
complish their aim. For every Messiah 
there is always a John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness. The Rev.Mr.Rank- 

in and William Lloyd Garrison were the 
pa ooh crying out in the wilderness of 
indifference and antagonism ; Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe was the subtler genius who 
put across what they were trying to do. 
The former came with accusation and 
direct challenge, offering no quarter, ap- 
pealing to men’s passions instead of their 
reason, sowing strife, and getting it for 
their pains; Mrs. Stowe with her “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” did the neatest bit of 
propaganda ever seen in our histroy. 


She knew, as a talented writer, the surest | 


way to men’s hearts; she knew the all- 
powerful force that sympathy is, and 
she created it, whether accurately or not. 




















Up the stone steps at the right, Eliza dragged 


herself and babe after crossing the ice. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is not all fiction. 
Mrs. Stowe herself vigorously defended 
it by publishing a book in which she set 
out all thedata and documents upon which 
she based the story. “Uncle Tom” was 
a real character, Josiah Herndon, whom 
Mrs. Stowe had known in her Cincinnati 
days when ateacher in her father’s 
school. “Eliza” was a real character and 
it is also a fact that she crossed on the 
floating cakes of ice ahead of her master’s 
dogs, as recited in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and was hidden out in the Rev. John 
Rankin’s house on the hill-top, which 
house is the subject of this sketch. 

I know there are those who doubt this, 
even deny it. But there are those who 
claim that Paul Revere never existed, 
yet in Boston one can visit his home, see 
dozens of articles that he made, and read 


the story he wrote himself before a notary | 


of his famous ride—yes, he made the 
dome of the state-house of Massachu- 
setts. 


The negress Eliza also existed in real | 


life; almost everyone in Ripley will tell 
you so and point to the house on the hill, 
and tell you the story. One or two denied 
it to me, but I thought they only showed 
themselves to be the exceptions proving 
the rule. 

Mrs. Stowe heard whispered about the 
story of Eliza’s flight across the ice, and 
she came to Ripley and visited the young 
slave girl in “the house on the hill’”’ while 
Eliza was still hidden there in the chamber 
under the roof. 

Here was copy for you! Romance, 
heart interest, pathos, plot—all. No 
writer, and Harriet Beecher had been 
writing some five or six years as a side- 
line, could resist it. From thinking of it, 
it grew into “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”” Need 
it be said that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was an enthusiastic abolitionist? And 
her exhibit in the trial of slavery before 

Continued on page 45 
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BO LLOOG Paste 


The Only Furnace That Comes Completely Erected! 
Install It Yourself! Our p2tentec 


ing is made to fit any basement. Save the usual 
installation cost of $25 to $40, No mechanical 
ill needed—nothing but a hammer and a saw! 
The only furnace with & Ay 6 radi- 
ator, receiving all the direct rays of the fire, 
The only furnace with the square construction 
giving absolutely straight and free passage of air. 
Complete combustion of all gases by super- 
heated air saves you 25% on your coal bill. 
The only furnace with the oblong fire-pot, burn- 
ing wood better than any other. 
pore is the latest and greatest advance in home 
Beating yet devised. The Bulldog is o 
ent!—and better! Find out, about it today! 


Puts The 
Bulldog 
In YOUR 
Home! 


Heat Heat yout home right. Take -advantage of this 
offer, Only asmall-amount down—the 

in easy month! 4s payments and you can 
have the wonderful og Pipeless Fur- 
nace in yourhome, It commen completely erected 
,.. ~—absolutely gas-tight and backed by 40 years 
Inside view experience in the manufacture of furnaces built 
showing Bulldog to last! Factory connections in both East and 


prpeless emokless combustion. West We ship from nearest point. 


Heat Your Home Nature’s Way! 


The Bulldog burns any kind of fuel and heats your home in Nature’s way— ay you a 
complete, constant circulation of moist, warm air such as no other system can accomplish. 
Gives the most heat for the least fuel! Saves you money! Find out about it today! 


Our Sully illustrated free book explains all 
Send for Our Free Book ° bout the manyerclauioe feature ‘of the 
Bulldog. Don’t buy any furnace before you get the book. rite for it TODAY! 


Babson Bros, pst cmeace ae 


€merican Fence 


The Only Original and Genuine 














































HE only way to measure Fence cost is 

by years of service. American Fence 
lasts longer. More pounds of steel, long 
life galvanizing, better construction. 


It protects your property in the best pos- 
sible way—at the least possible yearly ex- 


pense. 


Quick delivery from your local dealer on 
American Fence and Steel Fence Posts. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago ita ae Gla Boston Dalla Denver 











— 
SPRYWHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 
Simple, dependable, economi- 
cal, ight and durable. Easy to & this light, back-saving, 
handle. Works between narrow self- ing hoe. It prot- 
rows. Lawn mower attach- a the plant, “gets” the 


ment. Send for circulars. weed. pulverizes the soil. 
Agencies open. Also Do- Write to as 


estic Electric Systems. 
mi. C. DODGE, Inc. Killam Hoe raw ae 




















Fragrant Peoniesand Irises the chotcest of the 
choice; fragrant ‘on cash or royalty basis 

varieties only. Traxier’s Fairyland Garden, Inventions Coamerialzed Patented or unpatented. 
225 W. 2ehy Se Street Minneapolis, Minnesota In busi ft Jeers Comeiers facilities. References. 
der Descriptive Price List Write ADAM FISHER MFG, CO. 276. St. Louis. Mo. 














Plant Peonies Now! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


My collection is one of the 
largest inthe world. Iguaran- 
tee my peonies true to name. 
Can you imagine one hundred 
miles of Peony bloom in one 
field at one time? My plant- 
ing comprises over 938 vari- 
eties from which to make your 
selection. We are making you 
the following * “Get Acquainted 
Offer” at very low prices. 
These are all splendid strong 
divisions with from two to five 
eyes. Every peony in —_ 
collections is a gem. Try them. 


POPULAR COLLECTION 


This collection includes a list of choice Varieties at cloewbere. 
prices. Much lower in cost than you can buy elsewhere. 





Humei, Cherry Pink... .......--eeeseceseenseeces 
Ne Plus i A hag BOSD, oc co rccccecesesece see 3ec 
Delachei, EEE TABG «o.oo socvegecstececccecdseves 35c 
Duchess ? 5 Woansuce. Sulphur White............. = 





Madame de Verneville, Bluish White 
Any 2 for 50c, tise entire collection for $1.66 


PEERLESS COLLECTION 


This collection is simply unrivalled by any other Peonies 
for color and ey 


Fra rons, Fol ertme Med... cc cccsesesscccopecocccs 50c 
} ee ae V'Exposition Universelie, Violet Rose. .. .50c 
ph Lind, Pere : 1 50c 
Festiva Maxima, Wime Wi0®. .. oo cccccccscccceces 50c 
Madame Ducel, Silvery Lilac Pink..::..-......... 50c 





Pink 
Any 2 for 75c, the entire collection for $1.50 
ty y— FOR by ap ** A beautiful Booklet de 
Luxe. A great treat for every Peony <4 — 4 
— life-like Soe of our entire line and ak 
te guide for ordering. Gives facts and helpful cur 
tural tural directions. Write for your copy today. 


ELLA V. BAINES. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Department 30 The The Woman Florist 


Plant This Fall— 
Save Time Next Spring 


Begin Your Berry Patch Now 
An extra fine growing season has prodesed 
the finest plants we have had in years. =| 
are in the best shape for your planting this fal 


BALDWIN'’S NEW GROUND BERRY PLANTS 
They’re Ready for You Now 


Grown on Michigan new land that produces 
hardy, ety i , strong rooted plants—the money 
my in 

Why not 
have uti 
have them. 

Write today for our catalog—its free. 


O. A. D. BALDWIN, Route 51, Bridgman, Michigan 








ant a few tulip bulbs now and 
i flowers early next spring. We 














‘BULB BARGAINS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


8 Peonies, all different, fine roots..... —? 
1 
1. 








12 Iris, all different, large divisions... . . 
25 Darwin Tulips, in fine mixture..... 
35 Daffodils, in fine mixture........... 
15 Hyacinths, in fine mixture for forcing 1. 
6 Lilum Speciosum, pink or white... 1. 
Order $5.00 worth from the above 
and you may have as your choice 
either 1 Peony, American Beauty, or 
25 Narcissus bulbs, Mrs. Langtry. 
Our descriptive catalogue and bargains in other 
plants sent free. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
R. D. No. 79 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
































and [rises 


The best varieties. We please our 
customers. Send for complete list 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


Winona, Minnesota 








at oom Gooseberry G Re 
Currant, Gr rape t rps tA 
orseradish, Hop, Rhubarb Pel i 


hock, Columbine, ’ Foxglove Hibiscus. ox, ay a 
and other flo sy Agees 

for fall Saale 

HARRY Stouts Be ate oe N.Y. 
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— jii{Garden Reminders 
OPPIES (Oriental) can be trans- Prepare your beds for Dutch bulbs 


planted this month with safety. 

Choose young plants, as old ones 
have very long roots and sometimes 
refuse to be successfully moved. 

Honeysuckle, woodbine, clove cur- 
rants, and many other hard-wooded 
ornamental shrubs may be started now 
by layering. Press a branch into the 
soil, peg down firmly and cover all but 
the tip end with dirt. These will root 
and can be moved as individual plants 
in the spring. 

Lawns should not be mown closely 
late in the season. It is also a good idea 
to allow the cut grass to fall back upon 
the lawn to provide winter protection 
for the roots. 

Pansy seed may be planted now in 
rich soil. Cover the bed with old sacks 
until the seed has germinated. The plants 
will be almost blooming size by freezing 
weather. Cover them with leaves or 
straw for winter protection and next 
spring you will enjoy early bloom. 

Celery should be blanched before kill- 
ing frost. It usually requires two weeks 
for this operation. Cover the plants with 
dirt, filling up around them, or use 
seasoned boards pegged together on each 
side of the row for this purpose. 

September is the best time to plant 
peonies. Good garden soil is desirable, 
but do not use fresh manure under any 
circumstances, nor rotted manure in 
direct contact with the roots. Your 

nies should be placed in a permanent 
focation and not be disturbed. Moving 
them or taking off a cut each year for a 
friend is likely to give you little except 
blasted buds. 

Spinach, pai-sai, turnips, lettuce, and 
radishes may all be planted this month 
for the late crop. The fall vegetable gar- 
den will be appreciated as much as the 
one coming in early spring. 

Suckers on rose bushes should be 
removed now if you have not already 
done so. Go over the rose garden care- 
fully taking these out before too late. 

Irises may be started now. Plant 
them three inches deep in their perma- 
nent location. If transplanted now you 
can count on the regular blooming next 
spring. 

Strawberry beds may be renewed now. 
Select good sturdy plants, transplant to 
the new location and if possible, water 
well until firmly established. The old 
bed should then be spaded up in order 
to prepare the ground for some other 
ort next season. 

hrysanthemums should have a con- 
stant supply of liquid manure furnished 
them until the color shows in the buds. 
It is well to pinch off all side buds, per- 
mitting only one bud to each stem. 

Beans should be gathered before they 
become too ripe or they will shatter 
and be lost. 

Perennials may be divided and trans- 
planted this month. All newly set plants 
should have a light moss at this time. 


now. These should not be set out until 
well into October but the ground should 
be made ready as soon as possible. Good 
garden soil will give you success with 
Dutch bulbs and fresh manure should 
never be used, nor even rotted manure 
allowed to come in contact with the 
bulbs. If your ground has recently been 
fertilized a pocket of sand should be 
placed around each bulb to prevent 
disease or decay. 

Onions may be harvested as soon as 
the top dries off. They should be put in 
a cool, dry place to cure. All bruised ones 
should be sorted out to be used at once. 

Lawns should be gone over now if you 
failed to do so last month. Rake the 
lawn well and throw seed in the thin 
and bare spots. Keep the hose runnin 
for a few days to germinate the seed 
quickly. If the weather is unusually hot 
keep the lawn well soaked until cooler 
days come. 

Squash and pumpkins may be stored 
for winter use by placing on a shelf close 
to the furnace. The nearer the shelf is 
to the ceiling of the basement, the better 
the squash and pumpkins keep. We have 
kept them in good condition until late 
in the following spring in this way. 

Rubbish from the vegetable garden 
should be cleaned up and burned. Never 
permit it to accumulate in the garden 
and do not put off your clean-up cam- 
paign until spring. Many diseases and 
insect pests winter over in this 
rubbish. 

Root crops, such as carrots, turnips, 
beets, and the like, should be ready to 
harvest this month. Leave about an inch 
of the top on the roots, put in piles and 
cover with leaves or straw until cooler 
weather when they can be put into 
winter storage. Here they should be 
covered with sand or dried earth. 

Bulbs will be less likely to rot when 
planted or potted, if a little sand is 
sprinkled in the pockets of earth belo-v 
each bulb. 

Madonna lilies may still be planted. 
Secure good sturdy bulbs and place them 
in the perennial border near delphiniums, 
evergreens, or other ornamental shrubs 
where they will make their best showing. 

Dahlia bulbs should be dug and stored 
in a safe place as soon as it starts to 
freeze, or they will start new growth at 
once. Since this weakens them it should 
be avoided. Be sure the main stake is 
securely tied to each clump. 

Cuttings from geraniums may be 
taken now for next spring’s bedding 
material. One-half dozen slips niay be 
crowded into a six-inch pot to winter. 
Take cuttings just below a joint and 
leaving but two or three leaves at the 
end of a slip. 

Gladiolus bulbs should be taken up 
after the first frost, dried and stored in 
a cool, dry place for the winter. Be care- 
ful to store all bulbs and roots where mice 
cannot injure them, 
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‘Pedigreed Bulbs 
IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 


“Breeding” tellsin flowers as well as in high- 
ly domesticated animals. Shumway pedi- 
greed bulbs produce Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, etc., that are the gorgeous re- 
sult of years of expert flower breeding b 
specialists. Unrivaled in size, beauty, deli- 
eacy of colors and vitality. 


Shumway Bulbs are selected with the same exacting 
care as that exercised in ‘“‘breeding”’ them. Order 
your bulbs for Fall planting now. And be sure they 
are ‘““Shumways” — a guarantee of highest quality. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Dept. E, Rockford, Il. 
Established 1870 


Write for this FREE 
Bulb Book 


Lists and describes many varieties 
of bulb flowers. | Beautifully illus- 
trated. Shows artistic flower bed ar- 
rangement. Tells you what you 
want to know about bulb flowers. 

















BARTELDES 
SEED COMPANY 
854 Barteldes Bidg. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Denver, Colorado 














For Fall Planting—Ready 
for mailing September 25th. 





These are extra large, Greng 
bulbs, the best that are prod . 
and in this collection we give you 
five colors suitable to w to- 
gether in a bed or as single speci- 
mens. Catal of fall bulbs and 

lants with directions for grow- 
ie tuli mailed to pur- 
chaser. They will please you with 
quality of bulbs and beauty of 
bloom. Order them 








IRISES, PEONIES 
and GLADIOLI 


Your Garden’s Beauties 

from April to October 
[| MPORTERS and growers of 

the finest varieties. Our stock, . 
grown in rich, black sandy loam under Minne- 
soto’s rigorous climatic conditions is suitable 
for planting in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 
Our large, healthy roots and 
bulbs assure you quicker re- 
sultsand larger blooms. Order 
now. n ay for free 
illustrated 1923 Catalog. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


Office 701 Commerce Bidg., - - St. Paul, Minn. 


The Glen Road Gardens. 
IRIS A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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Plant Peonies In Your Garden 


Continued from page 5 

of center petals, large rose type, and pro- 
duces large globular flowers in abundance 
on stiff stems. Edulis Superba, a bright 
pink of the large crown type, fragrant 
and a good grower, free bloomer and very 
early. Madame Calot, very large rose 
type, color hydrangea pink, a good tall 
grower, a good bloomer in midseason. 
Marguerite Gerard, a semi-rose type, 
midseason in blooming, a large flat shape, 
blooming freely in clusters, color a fine 
hydrangea pik, changing as the flower 
gets older to white; many of the petals 
have carmine flecks on the tips. Felix 
Crousse, a wonderful peony; a large, 
compact bloom, deep rose red, somewhat 
fragrant, a free bloomer, and a strong, 
robust grower. You will never regret it if 
you have Felix Crousse. Asa Gray, large, 
imbricated rose type, light pink, the 
guard petals perfectly formed and salmon 
flesh in color, a truly wonderful peony. 
Mons Jules Elie, a very large compact 
bomb type, bloom a fine pink. The large 
guard petals surrounding a great dome 
of incurved petals is one of the outstand- 
ing features of this wonderful peony. It 
grows to a medium height. The flowers 
are borne on stiff stems and are very 
fragrant. Monsieur Krelage, a semi-rose 
type, colored a dark solferino red with 
silvery tips, a strong upright grower and 
a free bloomer. 

Now of the more expensive varieties 
for the one who wants to start out with 
a few plants and add to his collection 
from year to year, I suggest Walter 
Faxon, a medium sized bright rose, 
deepening toward the center. The very 
distinct color in this peony is unusual for 
a pink. It is a strong grower of medium 
height and a very profuse bloomer. 
Kelway’s Glorious, large flowers of the 
purest glistening white, while the outer 
petals are tinted pink; sweet scented and 
a very rare variety. I recommend it in 
every high priced collection. Then we 
come to a peony that is enormous in 
size—Therese. It is of the rose type, and 
produees a great abundance of bloom on 
stout stems. The color is a delicate rich 
satiny pink. This is one of the peonies 
that is very near to perfection. Now there 
are still many high priced varieties but 
space does not permit me to more than 
name a few as follows: Martha Bullock, 
Richard Carvel, Francis Willard, Long- 
fellow, Francis Shaylor, Lady Alexandria 
Duff, Le Cygne, Milton Hill and Solange. 

Now as to the planting. One of the 
most important things is not to plant 
too deep. I always aim to see that the 
buds are placed to a depth of one-half 
to three inches below the surface of the 
ground. I take into consideration the 
depth the soil will settle. I aim to have 
the lower bud not deeper than three 
inches. If you can do that you will find 
they are planted to a sufficient depth. 
Some people advocate one to two inches 
below the surface but I find that after 
the ground has become fully settled the 
buds may actually be an inch or less 
below the surface. There is danger of 
plants being disturbed by alternate 
freezing and thawing, and danger of 
losing, or at least injury to the plants. It 
is better to protect with a light mulch 
after planting and also after the plants 
have me thoroly established. The 
danger of heaving is greatly lessened 
after the plants become well established 
in the soil. The proper way to plant 

Continued on page 43 











YOU CAN GROW 


PEONTIES 
SUCCESSFULLY 


In all the world there is 
no more glorious flower 
than the Peony. It is the 
hardiest, longest lived, 
greatest for display and 
easiest to grow—the out- 
standing flower of all hardy 
plants from every stand- 
point. 


Peonies are the hardiest of 
flowers. 


Peonies are the easiest to grow. 
Peonies are the longest lived. 


Peonies have the fewest insects 
or diseases. 


Peonies make the greatest 
display. 


You don’t have to dig them up 
every Fall. 


You don’t have to plant them 
every spring. 


Whether you order a small 
collection or enough to fill 
a whole garden I am eager 
to help you. I offer 100 
varieties of exclusively the 
highest grade from the stand- 
point of strength, bloom and 
beauty. Send for list with 
attractive prices or 25 cents 
for my Peony Book. 


HENRY S. COOPER 


KENOSHA, - WISCONSIN 
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To Assure You Success 
in your Rose Gardening 


American Rose Society was formed 

to help you to grow better roses in your 

garden, by syndicating the inspiration and 

experiences of thousands of rose lovers like 
yourself. 

“To have roses in your garden, you must 
first have them in your heart.’’ Likewise to 
enjoy the utmost success, you must enjoy 
the fullest knowledge of rose culture and 
rose varieties. If you love roses, if you 
have a garden, you will enjoy the fellowship 
and enthusiasm of membership. 


The American Rose Society Invites You 
to Membership 

Membership in this Society makes avail- 
able to you THE ROSE ANNUAL, a cloth- 
bound book of two hundred pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, which is a compilation of 
the latest knowledge on rose gardening 
written for amateurs. Unlike most garden 
books written from the experiences of a 
single individual, this book represents the 
practical experiences of our membership of 
almost three thousand, edited by J. Horace 
McFarland. 


You Can Consult Rose Experts Without 
Charge 

One of the privileges of membership is 
that of writing a rose expert in your section 
of the country for advice on any problem 
connected with rose gardening. This com- 
mittee of rose experts requires no more than 
the knowledge that you are a member of 
the American Rose Society, to give you 
their best assistance. 


Other Privileges of Membership 


You will receive all the publications of 
the Society issued during the year;—the 
Rose Annual published in Sedo you are 
invited to send your rose experiences and 
inspirations for publication in the year- 
book; you will receive a membership card 
entitling you to admission to any exhibi- 
tions held by the Society, and participation 
in pilgrimages to notable gardens ot rose 
lovers and to vote at the annual meeting. 


Membership—Three Dollars a Year 
Send yours now! 


Your membership will save you time, 
money and labor. Te will help you make 
your garden more successful. You will get 
greater joy out of growing roses, through 
the fellowship of rose fanciers in this Ameri- 
can Rose Society, now almost a quarter 
century old. 


Address your remittance of three 
dollars by letter or on the attached 
coupon, mentioning this publica- 
tion, and all the privileges will be 
yours. The Rose Annual will be 
issued in March and your copy 
mailed you. 


The American Rose 
Society 


Established 1899 Incorporated 1922 
601 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Application for Membership 
= A a TF SS SF A A SS A A Cs 
THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
601 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I enclose $3 for 1923 Membership in the American 
Rose sauty. Please mail me Membership Card and, 
yes . all bulletins of the Society, and the 
1923 American Rose Annual. 


City and State ......-..0-00- 
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A Beauty for the Window Garden 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 
How to Grow and Succeed With Pelargoniums 


ID you ever grow Pelargoniums? 
And did you ever make them blos- 
som freely? If you have I am sure 

they must have won your most ardent 
admiration and you feel amply repaid 
for all the trouble they may have caused 
you, to do so. 

If not, grow a few for your winter 
window garden this winter. You will 
find a lot of pleasure in them. There is 
yet time to secure some really good ones 
from some reliable florist—or perhaps 
you may know someone who already 
grows them and will be pleased to divide 
with you. They do better for being 
“slipped” quite frequently. They not 
infrequently need such treatment to 
improve their shape and beauty. 

Pelargoniums are a valuable class of 
plants growing equally well in pots or in 
the garden and very closely resemble 
ordinary geraniums in character, habit 
and treatment. Like all other plants the 
better you treat them, the better they 
will repay you. 

They are the lovely blossoms one sees 
in florist’s and hothouse windows at 
faster time. They are particularly in 
demand on Mother’s Day. Especially 
the variety known as “Escot,’’ whose 
wonderfully large blossoms are soft white 
and have crimson-speckled edges. They 
are several different varieties of various 
colors, each very beautiful and all avail- 
able for our use in living room windows 
for winter flowers. 

Good, strong, well-rooted, true-to-type 
plants are a bit expensive perhaps, but 
it pays best to get this kind for quick and 
pleasing results, even tho the initial cost 








“My first Pelargonium was just large enough 
for me to know that tt was true to type 


be a bit more. They have sprung into 
wonderful popularity in the latter years, 
which means “shop” prices will still 
hold; nevertheless, they are very lovely, 
attractive, satisfactory and well worth 
the price. 

Some experience quite a bit of trouble 


in getting them to bloom freely, satis- 
factorily, but I never did when I grew 
them. I treated them almost identically 
the same as other window garden plants, 
unless it wasduring extreme cold weather. 
I did not leave them near the windows at 
night, or during absence, if compelled to 
be gone for awhile. 

My first venture, the only obtainable 





“Before long, I had them growing and 


blooming profusely 
at the time, was most modest but from 
it I succeeded in producing other, strong, 
healthy plants and loads of blossoms. 
Never unwrap or expose their roots to 
air until just ready to plant. 

Select your containers, preferably small 
at first, and fill with good, rich earth. 
Make a little hole in the center and put 
in the plant. Draw up the soil close and 
firm about it. Water just enough to be 
well dampened; then place in some pro- 
tected spot for several days, away from 
the sun and wind. At nights I put mine 
out on the lawn so they might have full 
benefit of the dews, taking them in before 
the hot sun reached them. 

As soon as tiny new growth appears, 
bring to the light and sun, gradually ac- 
customing them to it, as they grow more 
established. Keep them then in the 
sunniest positions you have, watering 
frequently but only a little at a time; 
and they surely will grow and bloom. 
They revel in hot sunshine when they 
are grown strong enough to stand it; 
withstanding temperature and glaring 
suns that would shrivel other flowers. 

Warm the water, a bit, but do not 
have it hot or you will ruin them. Pinch- 
ing back the shoots once or twice prior 
to their blooming season insures better 
blossoms and naturally, nicer shaped 
plants. 

Many entertain the idea that they 
bloom but once a year, but this is er- 
roneous. My plants were living proofs. 
The first year they bloomed at their 


Continued next page 
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Stim-(U)-PLANT 


YUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE 





Use it along the rows or in the beds in Bulbs, 
ing Hyacinths, Tulips and other Autumn bulbs 
Iris, Peonies and Evergreens. Use it also in 
pots when potting Bulbs or House Plants. Use 
it all Winter long for House Plants and in the 
rvatory and Greenhouse. 
Convenient tablets—oderless, stainless. High- 
ly concentrated, safe, quickacting wonderful 
plant food. 
75 cts. per 100; $3.50 per 1,000, sent prepaid 
anywhere in U. 8. by Seedsmen, Nurserymen or 
the manufacturers. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











Seven Peonias for $5.00 


All strong 2 yr. blooming size clumps. 


2 GLORIA—Semi-double, rose, golden center. 
1 ALEX. ph saw lively _ early. 
1 LOUIS VAN HOUTII—early da 

1 ———e HARVEST — blush vith yellow 


1 EVANGELINE—large flesh pink. 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA—white, fine cut flower. 


All strong 2 yr. blooming size clumps (do 
not compare these with the small divisions 
sometimes offered.) The whole lot a 


$7.00 value for $5.00, cash, sent charges 
prepaid. 
Plant Peonias in September for best results. 


ROHLFS’ NURSERIES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Dutch Bulbs 
for Fall Planting 











Oa Fusipe— Fine mixed, 50¢ doz. $3. 4 hundred 
Binge Tuli Assorted, 40c doz. $2.50 hundred 
ps—4 Varieties, 60c doz. 33:8 hundred 
Hysciathe “Large ® 90c doz. $6.50 hundred | 
Paper White Se 60c doz. $3.50 hundred || 
Crocus—For early flowers, 30c doz. $2.00 hundred 
Peonies—red, w te or pink, 30¢ each 


Order your bulbs now for September delivery. 
Write for bulb list 
EMMA V. WHITE COMPANY 




















121 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Home Lovers ——— 
News item—Shrubbery is as important to the 
home as curtains to the windows—but shrubs are 
becoming scarce due to the shut-off of foreign 
shipments and the increase in home building. 


—but don’t worry 
Green’s have a good supply 


off SHRUBS 


Spiraea Van Houttei, Hydrangea, Althea and Barberry 
New low prices in large or small lots of fruit trees, 
shade trees and ornamentals. 


Learn about Green’s newfruits. Save money. Green's 
free catalogue is our onlysalesman. AlsoaskforC. A. 
Green’s booklet ‘‘How We Made the Old Farm Pay.” 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
359-369 Green Street Rochester, N. ¥. 


SELL US YOUR TIME! 


Ask for our booklet “It’s Not a Home until it’s 
Planted.” Also other literature on our selling proposi- 
tion. Book orders for Purtell quality ornamental and 
fruit offerings. It’s interesting and profitable work. 


PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
**‘Nurserymen for two Generations 











IRIS—PEONIES 


In fact everything for your garden at reasonable 
prices. Send for interesting catalog. 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Inc., 
552 South Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 
FLORISTS NURSERYMEN 














PEONIES Three beauties, one each, Red, 
White and Pink. P Postpaid $1. 50. 
DARWIN TULIPS—mixed colors 75c per doz. 
P. A. LAESER, SUN PRAIRIE, WISCONSIN 
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Plant Peonies In Your Garden 

Continued from page 41 
peonies is to have this soil prepared at 
least a month before the planting is to 
be done. Take a sharp spade and dig a 
hole large enough to let the roots in 
without crowding and just deep enough 
to let the eyes be two and one-half to 
three inches below the surface of the 
ground. I take a yard stick and lay 
across the center of the hole and hold 
the buds the proper distance below the 
stick with my left hand while with my 
right hand I fill in with fine soil around 
the roots until the hole is three-quarters 
full. Then I put in about one-half gallon 
of water to settle the soil. I wait about 
thirty minutes and notice if the roots 
have settled, using the yard stick as 
before. If not, I fill the hole good and 
full with the balance of the soil and let 
nature settle the rest. The last soil you 
put in serves as a mulch and keeps the 
lower soil from drying out. Then before 
winter sets in I mulch three or four inches 
deep with leaves, wild hay, or anything 
that is not full of seeds. Lay some light 
brush on top to hold this mulch down 
in case of high winds. When spring comes 
and all danger of freezing is past, remove 
the covering and as soon as the ground 
is dry enough, cultivate lightly. Be 
careful not to disturb the buds, which 
will soon appear thru the ground. Never 
let the soil become compact or hard 
around the plants. By frequent cultiva- 
tion the moisture is conserved to a great 
extent during hot and dry periods. There 
is nothing better than a nice dust mulch 
which helps to hold the moisture and 
keep the soil cool which all plant life 
likes. Peonies planted on lawns where 
the sod grows close around them never 
thrive as well as those kept under cul- 
tivation. 

In regard to fertilizer, peonies resent 
heavy applications of barnyard manure. 
Not all commercial fertilizers are safe. 
I use well rotted manure. two or three 
years old. I werk it into the soil not too 
near the plants in the spring when they 
are about eight inches high. Bonemeal 
and hardwood ashes can be used in the 
same way. 


Beauty for Window Garden 
Continued from page 42 

regular season, about Easter time. To 
my surprise (and very good care) they 
sent up lovely blooms the following 
August. Then followed twenty-five large, 
perfect, very lovely blossoms on just 
three healthy plants, the joy of all who 
saw their bright beauty during the win- 
ter days. 

“Easter Greeting’ is especially de- 
sirable, for aside from having exquisite 
blossoms then, it will continue to bloom 
all season if properly cared for. It has 
splendid large flowers of a rich, bright 
amaranth red, very cheerful and attrac- 
tive. “Wonder” is lovely too. Its semi- 
double blossoms are very large, perfect 
and beautifully fringed about the edges. 
It is pure white.. 

In these days of motor trucks, it is 
not unusual to see them traveling about 
the country, flower-laden. One gets 
to see what they are getting in this way! 

I purchased my first Pelargoniums— 
an “Easter Greeting”—from one; quite 
tiny it was, as to size. Ever since T have 
been interested in these plants and their 
culture and was particularly successful 
in producing splendid blossoms. 
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$12 Worth of Iris for $3 


Just to Get Acquainted 





handsome 


JUNIATA—Very fragrant, large 
blue flowers. Value 50c ea. 
ROSE UNIQUE—Very early. Bright Rose 
Free flowering. Value 50c ea. 
FLORENTINA—Delightfully fragra n he 
White, faintly flushed lavender. Value 25c 
NIBELUNGEN—Old gold and purple. 
fine. Value 25c. 
NOKOMIS—Lavender white, beautifully 
striped and mottled purple. Value 50c. 
I jw SEND SIX OF EACH—TOTAL 
30 PLANTS, all properly marked, value 
$12. for only $3. 


Very 





ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER 


25 Beautiful Japanese Iris, assorted colors, my 
selection without labels. Value $12 for only $3. 
OR BOTH COLLECTIONS FOR $5. 


R. WAYMAN 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 














MALONEYS: 


fruit lrees 


Ornamentals-Vines: 
Shrubs-Berries 


have given satisfaction fOr 39 years. ‘This Fall they 
are better than ever—every tree covered byguarantee. 
Grown in our 400-acre nurseries, one of the largest in 
New York, and sold direct at cost, plus one profit 
Send for free catalog today. Maloney Quality plus 
Maloney Service saves money. We pre %,. trans- 
Planting: \ — on all orders for over $7. Fall 
ays. 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. ,Inc., 12MainSt.Dansville, N.Y, 


yor bio free Catalogue 
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‘To All Flower Lovers 
Hz pes newest and  Jrtres, book of 
aie w tit ty | 
—all the pasatital 

w | ent i 












po, D ein 
Ceetace ie’ 4 your 
name today. 7 om | 
sent postpaid 










HEWRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 166 Shenandoah, la. 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES—BY GUMM 
As Good As Any, and Better Than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies. 

New catalogue and new prices 


Mixed peony seed saved from the best varieties, 
100. Seed saved from yellow varieties, 


$106 ‘per 160. Seed from L. A. Du 
100. Absolutely none better regardless ‘of the 
price you pay. 


W.L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON INDIANA 


fnutteang ROSES 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1923 
— mene i Narcan new y abeeg 
Lilies Shrubs. Bend 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 990, "West Grove, Pa. 


Patronize the Fruit, Garden and Home advertisers 























Handwork Adds Charm to Your Linens 
Help Make Your House a Home 


Since long-ago days 
hand decorated lin- 
ens have done their 
bit in making real 
homes. Don’t neg- 
lect to add to your 
store these mellow 
days of late summer. 
Our designs will pro- 
vide pleasant and 
profitable work. 


The luncheon set, Pattern 404, 36 inches square, shown below, has unusual charm by virtue 


of its novel shape and excellence of design. 


It can be had stamped on Linen Finished Suit- 


ing, price $1, or on Oyster Linen, price $1.25. 





With sufficient lace to finish the edges and floss to start the work we can furnish the set on 
Linen Finished Suiting for $1.50 or on Oyster Linen for $1.75. 


The Cross Stitch Scarf, 
either Linen Finished 











Meg ey oS ape a3 


" To Order Patterns— 


Order according to 
numbers given, en- 
closing stamps, mon- 
ev order or check to 
cover the purchase 
price and send your 
order to The Needle- 
work Department, 
Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Bes 


« x 


he 


Pattern 411, shown above, is 18x50 in size. Like the luncheon set above it can be furnishea in 
uiting or Oyster Linen. Stamped on the suiting the price is seventy-five cents, or with lace to finish 
edges and floss to start work, $1.25, If stamped on Oyster Linen the price is $1.00, or with sufficient lace to finish the edges 


and 


floss to start work, $1.50. 
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Free—To Try 
Send for Trial Bottle 


Don't 
Be Gray 


When I can stop it 


To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer will bring back 
the original color surely and safely. Very easily 
applied—you simply comb it through the hair. 
No greasy sediment to make your hair sticky 
or stringy, nothing to wash or rub off — just 
beautiful, natural, becoming hair. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, restored color is even and natural in all 





lights. Faded or discolored hair restored just 
as successfully and naturally as gray hair. 


Mail Coupon Today 


ns @ trial bottle o: 
Color Restorer and full instructions for makin of hai the convinc- 
lock of hair. Indicate ser of hair with X. 
same and edtees plainly - If Ss a lock of 
your hair in 


FREE Please print your name and address“ "—"; 
TRIAL 


Mary T. Goldman, 
141-J Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. ! 


send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
| Saee hg hair. Black accocg Gatk brows...... medium 





ele) 8) Te). 


d wn 
~_.. gaburn (dark red)... light brown... 
| iisbtacborn (ight redone * pt | 



















Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
rt * peered te pene ~ 
ILSO ent ess 
whichwePeiaan heminerialis 








(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. H.32.36 Laflin St., Chicago 


yl Va Ey all states. You oy 








Hane Beautiful Wands and Shin 


Rand’s Mint Cream makes 
soft, clear and Wooderfulls 


smooth 
as. 1} Satoves onion, Gs or 


convenience, Just add water and 
Kire's fall pnt of nietdean. 


Send pesteatd on ipt of 50c f 
ne eae or tire. mY 


eh eo for 


eden a of Rands 
1524 84th Street, Des Moines, ae? 














Address a" 
Babes’ Specialty Mig. Co., 5S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








[KNITTING WOOLS 


14 cents an Ounce 
330 Samples on Request 
Colonial Yarn House, 1231 Cherry St.Dept. (0, Phila.,Pa, 
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Eliza House 
Continued from page 39 


the bar of public opinion proved the most 
effective evidence of all. 

Ripley hasn’t changed much, I daresay, 
since those days in the ’40’s when the 
“Underground Railroad” flourished. The 
wheezy old ferry boat still uncertainly 
churns at the yellow current of the Ohio, 
and the old buildings lean protectingly 
against the hill. 

Before I went to Ripley, I used to 
thrill at the thought of Eliza crossing 
the floating ice; now I have found a far 
more sensible thing to thrill at. I wonder 
how she ever managed to make the top 
of the hill to Rev. Rankin’s house. I have 
mentioned the bluff upon which it rests. 

This bluff is a thosand feet above the 
river and its sides are almost perpendicu- 
lar. One-third of the way up, you pause 
all out of breath, and warm under the 
collar even tho it is a blustering March 
day, and turn around to note the town 
nestled under your feet like an Alpine 
village, but the real ascent starts here! 
There are one hundred stone steps to 
climb and in one place you pull yourself 
up hand over hand, clinging to a wire 
fence. Eliza went up that hill with her 
precious babe in her arms, after crossing 
the river. Doubtless, she could hear the 
hounds baying in the darkness ontheother 
side. And it is suggested that the chill 
terror they inspire in the hunted will im- 
pel one to overcome almost any obstacle. 

I could see her, the summit gained, 
rushing around the side of the house, 
slipping on the rude stepping stones, 
chilled to the bone from the raw February 
wind that struck her in the face; gaining 
the sanctuary of the back door, all but 
falling into the simple kitchen—terror 
in her black eyes, her flesh aquiver under 
the strain; I could see her reluctantly sur- 
render her babe to competent hands, 
eagerly swallow the hot drink pressed 
upon her as she dried herself before the 
fire. Gradually, the noise of the hounds 
died away in the distance as they were 
called off, and calm came. Then she 
was led to the little room upstairsand for 
the first night of her life, slept the sleep 
of freedom, her babe clutched to her 
breast. How often must she have looked 
back upon that night, as her life ran on 
to the end! 

Eliza House is a modest brick structure. 
A story and one-half in height, of a type 
common a century ago. For more than 
that time it has been the brunt of rain 
and storm on the windswept hill. A 
modest farm lies to the rear, where the 
Rev. Mr. Rankin produced the necessaries 
of life in the intervals between his preach- 
ing. The house stands alone and aloof 
from the other houses in Ripley, spread 
out below, symbolic of the loftiness of 
purpose and ideals which formed his 
ruling passion in life. Like an outpost, it 
frowned upon the hills of Kentucky, alone 
and apart in its earlier days in its cause, 
as it now is in fact. 

No love of beauty is reflected in its 
terse structure. Only two or three trees 
stand by its side on the big plain; there 
is no hint of gardens, save a tiger lily 
bed in one corner. It is almost grim in its 
stern deadliness of purpose—somewhat 
expressive of the grim tenacity of the 
man who spent more than a quarter of a 
century under its roof. 

We come away, feeling that it is one 
of the real landmarks in our history, even 
tho it has been ignored by a busy world. 
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\ \ JE are solving the 
clothing problems for 

over 3% million households. 

Don’t buy a thing for Fall and Winter 

until you receive your free copy of 

PHILIPSBORN S'S Style Book and 


fady 15522 p ges io. il 
red by IRENE fe CASTER 13 000 te 
= values, at world’s lowest t prices. 


Thousands of New Styles! 


Hereare clothes for everymem- 
ber of the family — smart, new, up-to- 
date—for every taste and every 

all at prices that will be a relief to the 
overtaxed family purse. Millions will 
benefit by the savings, 


_ _ A New Era 

in Mail Order Service! 
Another great surprise is the 
new and im service which will 
delight PHILIPSBORN’S millions of cus- 
tomers, It will insure greater speed, care and 


accuracy than have ever been known, Our 
aim is to give you the finest service in America. 


Money-Back Guarantee! 
The most liberal guarantee in America 
— that is PHILIPSBORN'’S policy and itis 
lived up to in every sense, We want yourg 
will more than we want your money. 100% 
satisfaction or no sale. You are the judge. 


Send Coupon TODAY ! 
You surely want this delightful FREE 
Fashion Book, so clip and mail the coupon 
or drop us a postal. Write NOw! 


PHILIPSBORNS 


“Younded 1890 


Department - 331°~ Chicago, II. 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 331, Chicago 
Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN'S 
Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter 


Name 





Town——_ 
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EASTMAN ROLL-FILM CAMERA GIVEN 
1 Boyeand Girls, 


let us send you 
2 | one of these 
really good 


Eastman 
Kodaks 


This Camera is 
made by the East- 
man Kodak Com- 
pany. It takes ex- 
4) cellent pictures 
under all kinds of 
conditions. Instan- 
taneous or time ex- 
posures. Has a uni- 
versal, fixed lens. 








Requires no focus- 
ing nor estimating 
of distance which 
might lead to spoil- 
ed pictures on ac- 
count of misjudg- 
ing. Takes pictures 
2%x3% inches. It 
is easy and inexpen- 
sive to operate. 





There are so many 
different subjects of which you want ag Pic- 
ture, and we make it so easy, that there is really 
no excuse for your not having one of these 
Cameras for your very own. 


Write us today for our Easy Plan to get a 
Camera. A post card willdo. Full and free in-- 
formation will be promptly sent you. 
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133 Success Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Pome eo 


One of these really 
handsome Fruit, Gar- 
den and Home binders 
large enough to hold 
twelve copies, 
will be sent you post- 
paid as your reward for 
sending us subscrip- 
tions to Fruit, Garden 
and Home amounting 
to $2, or for 50c each. 
Subscrpition Rates: 
3 years $1; lyear 35c. 


pRUNT, GARDEN 
and HOME 


Des Moines, lows 
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How To Plan Your Meals 


Continued from page 20 


sugars and fats. We need the minerals, 
acids and other regulating elements 
furnished by the fruits, and green vege- 
tables. 

Many of our good desserts are quite 
heavy with sugar and fat. If such a 
dessert is to be served, we should not 
make the first part of the dinner too 
rich or the meal will make the family 
feel distressed and ‘‘logish.”’ 

Suppose we have planned to use a 
marshmallow ginger bread with whipped 
cream for dessert. We might choose for 
our meat dish, veal, lamb or beef, but 
not pork for it is too fat to be used in 
the same meal with whipped cream. Let 
us adopt the following menu and then 
see how our flavors blend and how the 
vegetables supplement each other. 

Brown Veal Steak In Milk 
Potatoes Cooked In Their Jackets 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Bread and Butter 


Hot Marshmallow Ginger Bread 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee 

Here again, if the meat is served in a 
gravy, the potatoes should be dry. 
Tomatoes are a good flavor to serve 
with veal because of their acid content. 
Tomato salad would be excellent here 
or we could serve a tomato sauce over 
the veal steak omitting the milk. It is 
evident that with so rich a dessert we 
could not use a heavy, starchy vegetable 
as parsnips, carrots, beets or any other 
root or tuber. 

Perhaps on one day a week we want 
to have a meatless dinner. This means 
that we can select cheese, egg, fish, navy 
beans or a combination of these, as rice 
and cheese, creamy omelet, salmon loaf, 
baked beans, or casserole of vegetables. 
Keeping these things in mind either of 
the following menus should prove well 
balanced and appetizing. 

Hot Baked Beans Catsup 

Apple Pickles Brown Bread 

Raw Carrot Salad 


Prune Whip 


Baked Rice and Cheese 
Buttered Asparagus Hot Rolls 
Raw Beet Salad or Beet Pickles 


Baked Caramel Custard 
Another menu which those who are 
fond of tongue will like will prove helpful 
in an emergency: 
Hot Sliced Tongue Potatoes in Cream 
Spinach and Cream Puffs 
Bread and Butter 


Sponge Roll With Fresh Rhubarb 

With a dry meat, as roast or steak, 
the potatoes or second vegetable may 
be served in a sauce. 

In each of the menus certain rules are 
followed: 

1. Not over two starchy dishes. 

2. One meat or some such dish as 
omelet or macaroni and cheese or cheese 
loaf. 

3. One fresh, or leafy green vege- 
table or fruit. 

4. A balance of dry and of creamed 
foods. 

5. One acid and one sweet dish. 

6. No two foods cooked the same 
way, as fried, creamed, etc. 
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7. Don’t over-clog the system with 
sugar and fat. 

8. Don’t serve meat and dishes con- 
taining such things as beans, cheese or 
eggs in the same meal. 


Braised Short Ribs of Beef 


Brown the pieces of meat in a frying 
pan in hot drippings. When well browned 
remove to a closely covered kettle. 
Rinse out the pan with one cupful of 
water and pour the liquid over the meat. 
Cook two hours slowly on the top of the 
stove,or the meat may be baked in a 
moderate oven in a covered casserole. 
Make the following sauce and pour over 
the meat. Continue cooking slowly an- 
other hour. 

Sauce—Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
drippings in a frying pan. Brown in it 
one-fourth cupful chopped onion and 
one-fourth cupful chopped carrots; add 
one-half cupful chopped celery, two 
sprigs of parsley, one cupful canned 
tomatoes, and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook five minutes and pour over the 
meat. 


Ham Roll 


Measure out two cupfuls flour, four 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful salt, two tablespoonfuls fat, and 
three-fourths cupfuls milk and mix as 
for baking powder biscuit. Roll into 
one-fourth inch thick rectangular shape. 
Spread with chopped cooked ham and 
ham gravy. Roll up and cut in one inch 
slices as for cinnamon rolls. Bake in a 
moderate oven forty minutes. Serve 
hot with white or brown sauce. 


Hot Marshmallow Gingerbread 


Bake an inch thick gingerbread by 
your favorite recipe in two layer cake 
pans. When baked put a layer of fresh 
marshmallows on one layer of ginger- 
bread and cover with the other layer. 
Put the whole back into the oven just 
a minute to soften the marshmallows. 
Don’t let the top layer slide off. Serve 
hot with a soft custard, plain cream or 
whipped cream. 


Spinach Puffs 


Use fresh or canned spinach. Drain 
and season. To two cupfuls of cooked 
spinach add one-fourth cupful of grated 
cheese, one teaspoonful of salt, speck of 
nutmeg, and two beaten egg yolks. Cook 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Add 
two beaten whites. Shape by rounding 
tablespoonfuls and brown in a frying pan 
in a little hot butter. Serve with a cream 
sauce or with a creamed vegetable. 


Casserole of Vegetables 


Have ready six medium potatoes, one 
turnip, one cupful of cooked peas, one 
cupful of cooked tomatoes, one onion, 
one-fourth cupful of rice, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four cupfuls of soup stock or 
water. Wash, pare and slice the potatoes. 
Wash, pare and cube the turnip. Peel 
and slice the onion. Wash the rice. Make 
alternate layers of vegetables and rice 
in a buttered casserole. Pour the stock 
over the top layer. Cover and cook 
slowly three hours. A half cupful of 
grated cheese may be sprinkled over the 
top of the vegetables fifteen minutes 
before serving. 

Sponge Roll of Fresh Fruit 

Make a jelly roll using fresh crushed 
berries, thickened rhubarb sauce, orange 
marmalade or berry jam in place of the 
jelly. Serve hot. If left over and dry 
serve with cream. 
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Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
help of every good cook in our family. Send in your favorite 


unpublished recipes. 


Pineapple Beverage 
3 lemons 1 pineapple 
2 oranges 1 cup sugar 


Extract the juice from the lemons and 
put into a glass bowl or pitcher. Slice 
the oranges, combine with sugar and 
add with the grated pineapple to the 
lemon juice. Put into the refrigerator 
and let stand one hour before serving. 
Add ice water and serve in lemonade 
glasses.—Mrs. E. C., California. 


Tomato Salad 


1 cup mayonnaise 1 green pepper 
6 medium-sized firm 3 teaspoons vinegar 
ripe tomatoes 6 teaspoons vegetable oil 
5 ripe yellow tomatoes Lettuce 
Salt and pepper 


Scald and peel the red tomatoes. Cut 
a slice from the top of each and scoop 
out the seeds and pulp, being careful 
not to break the walls. Season the cavi- 
ties with salt and pepper and one-half 
teaspoonful of vinegar and one tea- 
spoonful of oil to each tomato. Scald, 
peel and cut the yellow tomatoes into 
dice. Wash the pepper, remove and 
discard the seeds, and chop finely. Fill 
the cavities with the diced yellow tomato, 
sprinkle with chopped pepper and serve 
on lettuce surmounted with mayonnaise. 
—Mrs. J. E. C., Ohio. 


Egg Timbales With Ham or Chicken Toast 


4eggs i? teaspoon onion juice 
3 cup milk teaspoon pepper 

1 saltspoon salt 1 cup min ham or 
1tbp. grated cheese chicken 


Toast cut into rounds 

Beat the eggs, add the milk, salt, pep- 
r, onion juice and cheese. Pour into 
uttered timbale molds, set in a pan of 
hot water, cover with buttered paper 
and bake until a light brown. Turn out 
carefuly on rounds of toast covered with 
minced ham or chicken and serve very 

hot.—Mrs. R. G., Florida. 


Butter Cookies 
1 pound butter Juice of half lemon 
1 cup sugar 6 cups flour 
2 cep 1 tsp. baking powder 
Rind of half lemon 1 cup chop almonds 


Cream the butter and add the sugar. 
Then add the slightly beaten yolks of 
the eggs, the grated rind of the lemon, 
the flour sifted with the baking powder, 
and the lemon juice. Dust the dough 
with enough flour to handle, chill for 
two hours in the refrigerator and then 
roll out. Cut into shapes with a small 
cookie cutter, brush each cookie with 
a little white of egg, sugar and chopped 
almonds. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about fifteen minutes. The recipe should 
make about one hundred small cookies. 
—Mrs, E. T. M., Iowa. 


1: , 
pan ged eo ee ee 
2 tbsp. white flour 3 teaspoons salt 
1 cake yeast Graham flour 
2 tablespoons sugar White flour 
At night add the mashed potato to 

the potato water and scald; stir into 

this mixture the two tablespoonfuls of 
white flour, stirring until smooth. When 
lukewarm add the yeast cake which has 


been soaked in just enough water to 


Pats Bnet 
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We will pay for every one used. 


dissolve, the ginger and one tablespoonful 
of sugar. Let stand over night. In the 
morning add enough warm water to make 
one quart, the remainder of the sugar, 
the shortening and salt. Stir in enough 
graham flour to make a thick batter. 
Add enough white flour to make a dough 
which can be handled nicely. Rub the 
interior of the bread pan with shortening 
and put in the dough. Rub shortening 
over the top of the dough before covering 
with a cloth. Keep at about 80 degrees. 
Let rise until it has gained one-half its 
size and then fold down to rise again. 
Then make into loaves, allowing them 
to rise in the pans until twice as large 
as when first made. Bake in a moderate 
oven. The bread should be well out of 
the way by noon.—Mrs. M. H. P., Neb. 


Utility Cake 
1 cup flour 1 egg 
1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 tsp. baking powder 1 tablespoon soft butter 
1 caltapesn salt Water 
Sift the dry ingredients together 
twice. Break the egg into a measuring 


cup, stir a little, and add enough water 
to fill the cup. Add to the dry sifted in- 
gredients with the flavoring and butter. 
Stir until perfectly smooth; bake in two 
layers in a moderate oven. Fill with any 
favorite filling—Mrs. R. S. M., South 
Dakota. 

Grape Frappe 

2 cups grape juice 


cup orange juice 
% cup lemon juice 


Make a syrup of the water and sugar, 
boiling gently fifteen minutes. Add the 
juices, cool, strain and freeze.—Miss 
E. L. M., Washington. 


Cranberry Sauce 
1 quart cranberries 1 cup raisins or figs 
3 cups water % cup sorg. or cane syrup 


Look over and wash the cranberries. 
Wash the raisins or figs and cut into 
small pieces. Add to the cranberries and 
other ingredients and cook until tender. 
—Mrs. A. L. R., New York. 


Spiced Chicken, Montana Style 
4 medium sized apples : cloves (whole) 


4 cups water 
2 cups sugar 


2 cups flour 2 i teaspoon salt 
\% cup seedless raisins 1% teaspoon pepper 
Chicken 


Prepare the chicken as for frying. Roll 
each piece in flour and fry on both sides 
until brown. Have your roaster ready 


with a little water in it and place the | 


browned, seasoned pieces of meat in it. 
Add one-half cup of hot water to the pan 
in which the chicken was browned and 
stir thoroly to remove the “brown.” 
Add this to the liquid in the roaster. 
Wash and quarter the apples, removing 
the cores. Add to the chicken with the 
well-washed raisins and the cloves. Cover 
and let simmer until the chicken is 
tender. Add water from time to time as 
needed. Serve on a platter with the 
apples at one side and the gravy poured 
over them. If the chicken used is roast- 
ing size do not add the apples and raisins 
until 30 minutes before time to serve.— 
Mrs. F, E. 8., Montana. 








Follow the Certo recipe 
below and you will make 
easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically the most deli- 
cious grape jelly you ever 
tasted. Only one minute’s 
boiling is required—thus 
saving the color, flavor and 
aroma of ripe fruit and 
making one-half more than 
by the old uncertain 
method. 





Certo never fails because 
it is the actual “‘jell” prop- 
erty of fruit, concentrated. 
CerTo is not a gelatin and 
contains no preservative. 
With Certo you can make 
perfect jam or jelly with 
any fruit or fruit juice at 
any time. 





Certo is sold by all gro- 
cers or sent postpaid for 
35 cents. Complete Recipe 
Book wrapped with every 
bottle. 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 
Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 











Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
1092 Granite Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 









In Canada send 40c 
for trial bottle with 
Recipe Book to Doug- 
las Packing Co., Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont., Can. 
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Make Some Grape Jelly 


Stem and crush thoroughly about 3 Ibs. ripe grapes. 
Add \% cup water, stir until boiling and simmer 10 
minutes in closely covered saucepan. Place fruit in 
cheese cloth bag and squeeze out pales. Then drip 
foize sheough cotton flannel bag if a sparkling jelly 
is desired. Measure 8 level cups (34% ibs. sugar and 
4cups (2 Ibs.) juice from cooked frait into large sauce- 
pan, stir an Cis toaboil. At once add 1 bottle 
(scant cup) Cza7o, stirring constantly and — again 
r 


ose boil for 44 minute. Remove from fire, let 
1 minute, skim and pour quickly. 














A Six Month?’ Subscription for only 
25 cents 
(This is 4 the Regular price) 


An Army Of BOYS sc0:c00strons 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 


ZINE. This army is gaining recruits every 
day because this splendidly illustrated 
magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
structions. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 





THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INO, 
7250 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half price offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once 
should I not be more than pleased with 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
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Please write plainly 








ClutchPencil Given 
For 8 Boys’ Names 
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Regular size, serviceable Clutch 
Pencil, five and one-half inches long, 
complete with eraser and pocket 
clip. It should last a long time. 
Uses standard size lead. Always 
sharp and ready for use. 

This Clutch Pencil will be sent 
postpaid for names and addresses 
of eight reliable boys, aged eight to 
eighteen, preferably living in cities 
or towns. 

Give correct names and addresses. 
Write plainly. This offer is open 
only to one person in each family 
who has not ae sent us a list. 
Only one list of eight names wanted 
from each person. No one person 
may receive more than one pencil. 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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We*°e Be th Best 

Big Xmas box of bulbs 25c. Catalogue free. 
EVE: *S SEED STORE, 210, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HARDY OREGON WILD FLOWERS 


$1.00 buys 12 ferns, 4 spires or 4 foxgiove. Prepaid. Safe de.ivery 
guaranteed. &. 1ith St., Astoria, Oregon 
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It is Easy To Weave Baskets 


Continued from page 8 . 


twine, to Number 10, which is about the 
size of a pencil, or possibly a little larger. 
Ordinarily, we use Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 
for weavers; Numbers 3, 4 and 5 for 
spokes, and Numbers 6 and 8 for handles. 
Flat reed comes in various widths, but 
I do not think you will ever use other 
than the narrowest, about one-quarter 
inch. Flat reed is more economical than 
the round, owing to the fact that it 
builds up faster, but it is not as strong, 
and for this reason, should be used with 
judgment. A band of flat reed worked 
into a basket gives a very pretty effect. 
Reed is sold by weight, and is cheaper if 
bought in lots of at least a pound of each 
size required. A pound each of two sizes 
will make a number of small baskets. It 
must be soaked before using, about five 
minutes in warm water, or twenty 
minutes in cold. If soaked too long it is 
ruined; if not long enough, the spokes, 
in setting up a basket, will break. Test 
by bending it with the fingers. Weavers 
require a little less soaking than spokes. 
A basket may be woven entirely of 
reed or it may be set up on a wooden 
base perforated for 
the propersizespokes. | 
These bases may be 
bought from any sup- 
ply house. 
The terms used in 
basketry are not Quid weaver 
many, but very nec- 
essary to know. 
Stitch A term 






to be taken up, as this is the stitch on 
which all others are based. However, it is 
not as strong nor as pretty as other 
stitches, and for this reason, should not 
be used extensively after the others have 
been mastered. 

Insert the end of a weaver in any space, 
and hold it with the left forefinger until 
the weave has been started. Weave over 
the first and under the second spoke; 
continue around the basket until the 
required number of rows has been com- 
pleted. Be sure to end on the initial 
spoke. 

If the weaver is not long enough, it 
must be “mended” or spliced. This is 
done by inserting a new weaver in the 
space where the old one should have come 
out, and continue as before. Remember 
to cross the new weaver on top of the old 
one. When this stitch is finished, with 
your cutters or scissors, cut erg 
all ends back of the spokes against whic 
they lie. It is not advisable to turn down 
ends into the weaving when, as in over 
and under, they would show thru on the 
right side of the basket. Be sure to keep 
your spokes straight. 
Crooked spokes spoil 
the looks of the bas- 
ket. Straighten them 
with the awl by run- 
ning the awl down 
thru the weaving be- 
side the spoke. 

2. Japanese over 
and under is like the 


used for a pattern or Figure 1 above, except that 
weave in basketry. you go over two 

Spokes. The frame- | spokes and under one. 
work, or ribs, over \ / y The number of spokes 
which the basket is \ / for this stitch must 
woven. \ \ Fi not be divisible by 

Weaver. A reed ia # three. (For instance, 
which is woven over "ig < nine, twelve, fifteen, 





and under the spokes. « 
Base. The bottom —_ 


etc., cannot be used.) 
It gives a striped ef- 





of your basket. It 


fect that is very at- 





may be of wood, per- 2 
forated for the reed, “— — 
or it may be woven - 
entirely of reed. 

Set-up. The frame- / 
work of the basket, 4 / 
base and spokes in / 
position, ready for 
weaving. 

Border. The finished 
edge of the basket, 
made with the spokes, after the weaving 
is finished. 

Initial Spoke. The spoke which holds 
the end of the first, or left hand weaver 
in place. The “initial spoke’ varies, a 
new one being used every time you change 
your stitch. 

Mending Spoke. The spoke back of 
which both the old and the new weavers 
cross when it is necessary to splice. 

Over and Under. Separately, the words 
mean to put your weaver over (outside 
the basket) or under (inside the basket) 
the spokes. “Over and Under” is also 
the term applied to the simplest stitch 
in basketry. 

Coil. A stitch made with heavier reed, 
usually at the top and bottom of the 
basket, to strengthen it. 

1. Over and Under is done with one 
weaver, on an odd number of spokes. It 
is the simplest stitch of all, and is the 
most economical. This is the first stitch 











Figure 2 





tractive. 

3. Parallel weaving 
can be done on an 
odd or even number 
of spokes. Two weav- 
ers are used, alter- 
nately, overand under 
each spoke. Insert 
two weavers in any 
two adjoining spaces. 
Hold in position with 
your left fingers while you go over and 
under, first with one weaver, and then 
the other. Always use the weaver at 
the left and cross it on top of the other 
each time. Continue, round after round, 
until you have the required number of 
rows. The initial spoke in this stitch is 
the spoke back of which your first weaver 
lies. Always end on the initial spoke. If 
necessary to “mend” or splice, handle 
each weaver separately as if for simple 
over and under. Remember to keep the 
spokes straight up and down. 

4. Three-rod coil (“Triple weave’’): 
If this is used at the top or bottom of the 
basket, it is called a “‘three-rod coil.” If 
used in the body of the basket, with 
lighter reed, it is called “triple weave.” 
If done with heavy reed, it must be 
“reversed” each row. 

Next month we shall complete the 
directions for weaving baskets. 


Concluded in the October issue. 
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at $2.50 


174 rooms 
at $3.00 


292 rooms 
at $3.50 


295 rooms 
at $4.00 








in the Heart of the Loop 


Convenient to all theaters, 4 
railway stations, the retail and 
wholesale districts, by living atthe 
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ORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 
rk and Madison Sts. 
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The World’s Largest Residence for Men 
1000 Outside Rooms With Bath 


HOTEL CLAMAN 


43d St. West of Broadway 
TIMES SQUARE’ New York City 





A magnificent, 15-story, exceptionally located, 
fire-proof. The premier residence for business 
and professional men in the city, with atmos- 
phere of a club, combined with the privileges 
and conveniences of a modern hotel. 


Maximum comfort at minimum cost, having 
a distinctive air of refinement with the most 
modern equipment for the best service obtain- 
able. 








Rates $12-$18 Weekly 
$2.50-$3.50 Daily 
All Rooms With Shower Bath 























SHELDON SCHOOL 


Brahan Bivd., San Antonio, Texas 
Kindergarten to high school. Boys 4 to 12 
Boarding, low rate, monthly payments. inter 
resort climate, teaching and care by ladies of refine- 
ment. 


Col. E. 0. Sarratt, U.S. Mrs. Helen D. Youns, 
Aa tens pean — 








Fruit, Garden and Home 


Why Burn Leaves? 
Continued from page 31 


surprise you. Some people use them as a 
strawberry mulch, but I do not consider 
this practical; they pack too close, taking 
the air from the plant and smothering it 
out. If not entirely killed, the plant is 
weakened. I have found coarse, strawy 
manure the proper thing for a strawberry 
bed and will pay for its trouble. 

The placing of leaves around shrubs 
and flowers that are to winter out is 
a good practice, especially if they are the 
tender family group. A small covering 
of earth will hold them in place. Straw 
serves as a good packing for vines or 
shrubs that require protection and can 
be tied around handy allowing the re- 
quired amount of air to the plant or bush. 
Now, as a person needs air, your shrub 
needs it and this should be borne in 
mind. Any packing that will exclude 
the air space, will do as much damage as 
freezing, only in the reverse way. It 
smothers them out. This may never 
occur with you, but if it has you will 
know the reason. 

Only last fall I saw a useful lesson 
with Jeaves. A market gardener was 
raking them and dumping them in his 
hog pen. To find just what he valued 
his leaves at, I asked: “I see you do not 
waste your leaves?” “No,” was his 
reply, “I never did, I put them in my pig 
pens and let the hogs wallow them a while 
and mix them with the manure; I then 
take them out and put them on my 
garden.” “How does it pay?” I asked. 
“Well, you see this small patch here 
which I have already covered heavily 
with manure. I raise early beets here 
and raise more beets on this space than 
some do in a large plot and I use nothing 
but this. I cover it heavily as you see, 
spade it under in the fall, treat it again 
in the spring and again spade it under 
and I have a fine growing plot of ground.” 

Many take their lawn rakings, etc., 
placing them in a large box with both 
ends out. Everything that does not 
contain any weed pest is used. Of course, 
during the summer this material should 
be wet many times to hasten the rotting 
process. It is a mighty poor policy to 
waste any humus around a flower or 
vegetable garden which can be saved at 
little cost. The value of leaves spaded 
under to rot is evidence enough of their 
value, if you watch the growth on the 
spot. Did you ever try to rake leaves 
against a strong wind oniy to have them 
blow back again over the spot raked? It 
is just as foolish to burn them, because 
then you get only a very little of their 
value in return. 

Old mother nature intended for us to 
utilize all the material she furnishes for 
our advantage. If we waste it that is our 
own mistake. For my part, I do not 
intend to waste any material that has 
been so graciously furnished.—A. D. 
Tompkins. 


DOING HIS BIT 


At the hotel here I picked up the June issue of your 
magazine, the first I ever saw. I was eo well pleased 
that I went over to the newsstand and purchased 
the July issue. Later I had the news dealer order the 
June issue so I could send it on home with the July 
number. I now have the August number and have 
decided to insure my getting every number from this 
on by subscribing. 

Your magazine is wonderful for the home lover 
who enjoys a more convenient and more beautiful 
home. It is more than appealing to my wife and 
myself because we are planning our first eos down 
in sunny Tennessee. 

a a - doing os bit in enlarging the fortunate 
circle in presen magazine to my father and 
brother back in Ohio. Success to you in your won- 

ul mission —H. R. Ritter, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Throttling Governor ENGINE 
is sold DIRECT from FACTORY 
to YOU on 90 Days’ FREE Trial 


Here’s the engine that has revolutionized power 
on the farm—makes every job sony ch 


and cheap. 
Low priced—in all sizes, 2 to 25 H- Simple to 
operate and free from usual engine troubles. 
Over 100,000 WITTE in use today, 


Burns KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE or GAS 
Delivers power far in excess of rating on the 
cheapest fuels. Built to burn any fuel—ne 


attachments necessary. Practically no carbon 
and equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 


Write Today for my FREE BOOK 


Investigate this engine now. Write for my 

Big, Free, Illustrated Engine Book and details 

ef amazing 9-Day FREE TRIAL Offer, 

No obligation. Ep. H. Writts, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1739 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

1739 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Let me show you 
how tosave $40 to$200 
on the finest quality pipe 


or less furnace ever 
atta direct to you at 


$59.95 and up 

Easy to install. Easy payments. 

ick shipments. Safe delivery. 

60 da approval test. More fy: 

than 550,006: pleased customers. fi 

Mail a postal or letter |!- 

toda: t my new Fac- [*) 

tory-to-Fami , oom ot 

Book—F REE, es 

W.S. Dewing | 

“The Direct-to-You Man” [* 

KALAMAZOO STOVE |: 

COMPANY cS 

$1 W. Rochester Ave. [0 

lamazoo,§- Ory 

4 Kalamasovo Ka oe < 
Direct to You Michigan ~ ’ 


‘Only $1000 to $3000 | 
Starts You in Business 


We want a few men who have made good—to take 
charge of our distributing branches, to direct the 
men already at work, hire others, and fill orders 
quickly. e make the nationally advertised 


AIR-GAGE Inner Tubes 


Air Gauge in valve stem of eachtube shows pressure 
at a glance. on sight to car owners. Agents 
make money. 4000 at work. If you can qualify 
as Distributor, write at once and we will ar- 
range for you to come to factory at our expense. 
Then you can decide. M.W.M nell, President, 


PAUL RUBBER CO, 70 Pou Heights Salisbury, N. C. 


You Can Save $35°2 


























E have had a severe drouth the past few weeks. 

The other evening I was irrigating the front 

terrace when my attention was attracted to a 
large number of red ants running aimlessly around 
under the fine mist of the spray. An examination 
showed that they were coming across the paved drive- 
way. Each ant was carrying an ant egg nearly as large 
as itself. This seemed so interesting that I trailed them 
across the neighbor’s lawn and into the middle of the 
next lawn before I located their hill. 

They were apparently carrying their eggs over to the 
spray and then carrying them back again, for I watched 
them carefully for perhaps thirty minutes and am sure 
that individuals I tracked from their hill returned to it 
with their eggs. The question is: “What were they 
doing this for?” They appeared on my front terrace 
within fifteen minutes after I turned on the hose, which 
is an astonishing occurence in itself, considering the 
distance they traveled. Did the drouth and the dry 
air threaten the hatching qualities of their eggs? 


EAD the indexing suggestion on another page. If 

you are to get the full value out of Fruit, Garden and 
Home, the copies should be preserved and kept in 
some handy fashion so that the mint of information 
they contain can be utilized at the right season. We 
are not publishing the magazine for a day or for a 
month; the articles offer practical information which 
will continue to serve you thru the years, if you keep 
your copies. We can furnish binders that will pre- 
serve them. 


Te for September: Plant some more peonies. Plant 
them about the middle of the month, in the latitude 
of the north central states. But, more important than 
all, get in your orders now. If you haven’t written to 
the growers for their catalogs, get busy. The sooner 
you order, the surer you are of having peonies to plant 
this fall. Sometimes we put things off until too late. 


"| HERE must be a lot of good cooks in the Fruit, 
Garden and Home family. People who enjoy their 
homes, who take pride in their gardens and fruit, always 
have good things on the table. I want every “good 
cook”’ who reads this, and that means all of you, to 
pitch in and do your bit in editing our new department 
‘The Cook’s Round Table” which appears for the 
first time this issue. 

Send us your favorite recipes, whatever they may 
be. If you have a little secret in baking a better cake, 
or a better salad, or frying a better steak, or making a 
better soup, pass it along. In other words, send us the 
recipe your friends are always asking for. Think what 
a host of fine things we can all have these crisp fall days 
if all of you take a hand. It’s your department, and 
its success depends upon you. 


REMEMBER that October is just around the corner. 
That means bulb planting time, particularly 
tulips and the other Dutch bulbs. It is a good idea 
to order them now—you are late, if you’ve waited 
this long. 


"THE pictures we printed last month under the title 
“What Flowers Brought to One Backyard’ have 
attracted favorable comment from many of our 
readers. If you have some good “before’’ and “after’’ 
pictures of yards in your neighborhood, send them in. 





It may help to encourage others to improve their 
unsightly surroundings. 


NEAT month we will visit the home of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the Sage of Concord. Recently, I spent 
several days in and around that remarkable village. 
It is strange, the atmosphere it has. At first, you are 
not impressed so much; it is so much like hundreds of 
other villages in many parts of the country. Then, 
it begins to take hold of you and the longer you tarry, 
the harder it is to turn away. Emerson is, I believe, 
the biggest figure in the “Concord School.” He seems 
to loom larger in Concord than any of his contempo- 
raries, yet they were all remarkable. And I can promise 
for a later issue a visit toWalden Pond, the rendezvous 
of Thoreau, when he wrote his immortal “Walden.” 


R. TOMPKINS’ article on “Why Burn Leaves?” 

in this issue is a tip worth keeping in mind this 
fall. Sometime I hope to tell you what a Belgian 
officer told me during the war about leaves, straw and 
grass and how they are used in his country for fer- 
tilizer. But, just now, save the leaves. Next spring 
and summer you'll be well repaid. 


READER has evidently been re-reading Ellis 

Parker Butler’s article on “My Neighbor’s 
Chickens” published several months ago in this maga- 
zine. He heartily agrees with Mr. Butler, but wants 
to know whether the latter forgot the neighbor’s dog. 
He says dogs running thru the perennial border do it 
no more good than a flock of hens digging in it, es- 
pecially when they break off the stakes and flatten 
out the flowers. I can add my hearty endorsement, 
especially to spaniels that want to swim in your lily 
pool. The place for a dog in the city is securely fastened 
to one end of a sturdy chain, not too long, the other 
end of which is attached to an iron stake, driven down 
in the ground well towards China. And I love dogs, too! 


BONEMEAL, sprinkled on the surface of your lily 
pools will strengthen the lilies and give better re- 
sults. They are heavy feeders and require plant food 
thruout the growing season. Ordinary manures can- 
not be used because they sour the water. Use a very 
small amount, lightly sprinkling the surface of the 
water. It is taken up by the water and fed to the roots. 


Ov houseplan service will be glad to answer your 
building questions free of charge. Technical build- 
ing questions can be readily handled, and blue prints 
furnished of all the houseplans we are publishing each 
month. This, together with accurate specifications, 
will greatly lighten the labor of building. A moderate 
charge is made for the blueprints. You'll find them 
complete in every detail, as accurate as human in- 
genuity can make them, and indispensable if you are 
going to build one of our houses. 


E sure to read Mr. Meredith’s Chat on page 3 this 
month. This number starts the second year for 
Fruit, Garden and Home. We believe the next year 
will find us even more valuable to you. Some 300,000 
subscribers are now reading 
the magazine, whereas a little . 


over a year ago the magazine 
was just adream. Your help > 
is making it come true. 














